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NEWS OF THE WEEK. 
—— 
MNUE immediate centre of interest is not this week, 

l as it has been for so long, the general European 
situation. The Franco-German war of wills is incon- 
testably entering on a phase of negotiation. Following 
the German offer in Dr. Rosenberg’s speech, we have 
had M. Loucheur’s visit to England and a slight but 
perceptible shift of French opinion towards the possi- 
bility of negotiation. We deal with the issues involved 
in our leading columns. 

At home, unfortunately, events which claim our atten- 
ion are crowding down from the industrial world. 
Although nothing very serious has yet occurred, there 
sa general sense of foreboding and pessimism on both 
ides that is very threatening. The Norfolk farm strike 
ontinues. A step forward was made on Monday, when 
the farmers and men again came together to discuss 
the whole matter at the Shire Hall. But it was evident 
irom the start that no agreement would be come to, 
since both sides were looking towards Westminster for 
assistance. Accordingly, the Conference was adjourned 
til Thursday, so that Wednesday’s expected debate 
might afford the Government an opportunity of making 
some proposals. The men are now emphasizing their 
desire for the re-establishment of the Wages Boards. 





The position in that perhaps most vital of all industries 
—the railways—is as follows. The employers want to 


cut down the wages of certain “ shopmen” by 3s. 6d. 


aweek, and ask the Unions to agree to consider a reduction 
o another 8s. three months hence. These “ shopmen ” 
are not all members of the National Union of Railwaymen 
— (some are in the Amalgamated Engineers and other 
—} ‘raft’ Unions), but the N.U.R. wishes to conduct the 
hegetiations for them, 














At present it has been decided not to negotiate, but 
simply to allow a national railway strike to occur if and 
when the companies enforce their demands. But on 
Monday Mr. J. H. Thomas made a speech in which he 
urged the men to agree to negotiate. He made it 
perfectly clear that this was not in any way because 
he considered any part of the companies’ demands 
justifiable, but simply because it would undoubtedly 
prejudice the men’s case with public opinion if they 
refused to negotiate. Thus the danger of another 
railway strike, with all the dislocation and suffering 
that it brings, while not imminent, is yet by no means 
remote. 

The dispute in the building trade has, on the other 
hand, reached a crisis. The employers last Saturday 
posted notices which will come into effect this Saturday, 
and will thus, if nothing occurs in the meantime, bring 
about a national lock-out on Monday next. Last 
Tuesday negotiations were indeed resumed, and the 
hope of an agreement as to the terms of reference under 
which both sides would agree to arbitration was increased. 
The issue is a double one. First, there is the question 
of the legality of the masters’ action in terminating the 
existing agreement under their contract with the men. 
Second, there is the actual dispute on working con- 
ditions, which is itself subdivided into (i.) hours, (ii.) 
wages. 

The men will submit to arbitration on the question 
of the legality of the masters’ action, but will not 
allow the other matters to be submitted. The masters 
will admit arbitration only if the whole dispute is put 
before the arbitrators. The men, it is now said, might 


}agree to arbitration on wages if hours were kept 


outside the terms of reference. Thus, if the employers 
would abandon the reduction of hours claim there is little 
doubt that a settlement could be reached. Unfortunately, 
negotiations broke down on Wednesday evening. The 
last concession of the Unions was that they would arbitrate 
at once on the legality issue and submit the question of 
arbitration on hours and wages to their members. The 
masters remained firm in their stand that any arbitration 
must be on the whole dispute and refused to admit that 
their action in posting notices could be contrary to their 
agreement. There is now but the week-end in which 


to reach agreement. 


Meanwhile some very interesting light has been thrown 
on the “ Building Rings,” of whose existence we have 
heard so much and of whose doings so little. In last 
Saturday’s Manchester Guardian there appeared a letter 
signed ‘ Contractor” which gave far the most exact 
information that we have yet seen on the subject. 
According to the writer there exist rings of brick manu- 
facturers which, either by alletting regions to different 
firms or by fixing prices, keep up the supply of orders 
to the least well equipped firms. Firms with modera 
plant have to turn away thousands of orders which they 
could excecute by quoting a lower price that would still 
be profitable, or cannot even compete for business 
because it is “ out of their district.” 
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There have been, and still are, other industrial 
disturbances. The miners’ strike in the Rhondda Valley 
against non-Union workers and workers in other Unions 
has ended in a compromise, all the underground workers 
joining the Union and all the surface men remaining in 
their own Union. On the other hand, the jute workers 
at Dundee are still out. All these signs of discontent with 
present working conditions are genuine and important and 
cannot be dismissed by old catchwords of condemnation. 


On Monday Parliament went back to work. Before 
Easter the main task of the House was discussion of 
the European situation and of Socialism. It was per- 
forming the second of its great functions—that of a 
permanent inquest for the nation, where views and 
opinions can be brought out from the twilight of the 
extremist into the crossed searchlights of debate. But 
now the House must settle down to its first great duty 
—legislation. The three great issues that need definite 
legislation are Finance, Housing and Agriculture. The 
first, perhaps because it arises every year, is felt to be 
the easiest. On the second, it is thought that the 
Government have learnt a lesson, and it is certain that 
tyey have appointed a really competent man in Mr. 
Neville Chamberlain. The position of agriculture is 
indeed desperate, and here there is less agreement that 
good can come out of Parliamentary action. Yet every- 
body feels that “‘ something must be done.” 


On Monday the chief business before the House was a 
Government Bill to enable Special Constables to be 
enrolled without there being a probability of disturbance 
in the neighbourhood concerned. The Labour Party 
opposed the Bill and seemed nervous of “ the Specials ” 
developing into a nucleus of Fascisti or Ku Klux Klan, 
Since both these organizations were formed by private 
individuals in opposition to the Governments of their 
countries, the simile was not a very happy one. It is 
surely very bad tactics for the Labour Party to oppose 
any measure making for law and order. After all, they 
are now the recognized Opposition and presumably 
contemplate taking oflice, in which case, as Commander 
Locker-Lampson pointed out, they will probably be 
extremely glad of all the instruments of government 
which they find ready for them. By opposing this sort 
of Bill, which they can hardly pretend to believe is a 
sinister effort to “take away their liberties,” they 
certainly weaken the belief which the ordinary citizen 
now undoubtedly entertains—that they are a responsible 
political party, intending to govern by ordinary Constitu- 
tional means. 


On Tuesday the unexpected happened, and the Govern- 
ment were defeated by seven votes on a motion “ that 
the Speaker do now leave the chair”’ for the House to 
go into Committee of Supply on the Civil Service Esti- 
mates. This was not apparently the result of a well- 
planned Labour coup, but of a combination of accident 
and miscalculation on the part of the Government Whips. 
The Government will, of course, do nothing in particular 
about it, but the Opposition will feel that they have 
succeeded in injuring them to a certain degree in the 
constituencies. To what extent the new electorate either 
cares for or understands the importance or unimport- 
ance of snap divisions is very problematical. 


On Wednesday the sequel to the Government defeat 
was such an uproar and disturbance that the House 
had to be adjourned. This was not, however, merely an 


expression of jubilation over the victory of the Opposition 
er of impatience at the Government’s immobility, but 





the result of a considered policy of obstruction de; 
on beforehand. At the Labour Party meeti hn 
morning, it was decided that unless the ce m th 
would appoint a Committee to inquire into theesn : 
men question—which was what the fatal eae 
really been taken on—the Party should try on 
further business impossible. Mr. MacDonald f ~ 
precedent for this in what had happened after aa) 
“snap” defeat of a Government, in November wm 
when the Unionists, then in opposition, shouted : 
every speaker until the Liberal Government found 

regular and Constitutional way out of the diticah 
Though not an exact precedent, this was undoubt my 
closely parallel incident. It does not seem ite i 
why the Government refused to appoint the Comm 5 
and thus satisfy the Opposition, since they are, ann 
to Mr. Baldwin, quite ready to consider sympathetn’ 
the ex-Service men’s case. The Government een 
said to have given way and to be willing to gy. 
an ad hoc Committee. If only they could have reach 

this decision a day earlier we should have been wae; 
somewhat unpleasant scene and should have had th 
important debate on Agriculture, which had been fe 
for Wednesday, in order to affect the forthconiy 
mecting of farmers and strikers in Norfolk. . 


R 


doy 


appoy ¢ 


As it was the Government had to issue an official stat), 
ment of their policy on the recommendations of t! 
Tribunal of Agricultural Investigation. It consists 
three points: (i.) The Government consider that # 
Railway Companies are in a position to cut drastic,| 
the Railway Rates. The remedy, however, lies in ¢) 
hands of the industry itself and all the Governne 
can do is to offer its good offices between the agriculturis; 
and the Companies. (ii.) It is not proposed to ado 
the Tribunal’s recommendations for a duty on hop 
but the Government will “deal with the question” 
before decontrol ends in 1925. This is taken to for. 
shadow a reduction of the price of beer in the comix 
Budget. (iii.) The surplus of £1,250,000 in the Roa 
Fund will be devoted to relieving the rates which go tothe 
upkeep of rural roads. Also, a Bill will be introduced 
this Session to reduce the assessment of agricultural land 
from one-half to one-quarter. The third is, of couy 
the most important of the Government’s proposals, but 
in our opinion, it does not go far enough. The othe 
recommendations of the Tribunal are not mentionel 
We have written on the whole agricultural problem 1 
our first leading article. 


The chief issue of detail about the coming Budgt 
is the proposed tax on Betting. Mr. Stanley Baldwa 
is said to favour it, but opposition is feared from religion 
bodies. As we have already said, we can see absolute 
no objection to the principle of the tax. It is be 
hypocrisy to pretend that the taxation of a nation-wit 
practice necessarily means State encouragement for t 
There are only two possible policies with regard | 
Betting. One is rigorously to suppress. No one belies 
that possible. The other is not to pretend that it dos 
not exist, but to make it contribute to the nation 
purse and also to mitigate its evils by regulation. 
Stanley Baldwin is said to hold out hope of Incomes 
reduction if the Betting-tax, with an estimated yield © 
between £10,000,000 and £20,000,000, is allowed to 
through. 


Of the two Irelands the Southern still serves to po" 
a moral and the Northern to adorn a tale. From Dub 
the news is still of disorder and crime, although 
Government is undoubtedly making slow headws 
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deci, - + the forces of darkness that have so long threatened 
3 in th ~~ +. On Tuesday Liam Lynch, the real driving 
ernie, ft nee : . rebels, was wounded and captured and has 
Serv, i ree gebggher in prison. De Valera and the other 
lon ’ vegan are undoubtedly hard pressed. But it 
0 mak rebel - ncitianel that when the Free State has put 
ound , - naeilien it will only have accomplished the first 
the hy Y its task. The second half will be to suppress 
+ 19g = , ost universal crime which makes life unendurable 
1 doy ca aie South and West of the island. The moral of 
ound ty ene for any people which allows that “ killing 
culty on as * ig but slowly being learnt and at a great 
tedly , oA rie Belfast Lord Derby spent last week-end 
e Cle acne the new force of special constabulary that has 
nmitt, xpncnt to replace the British troops that are being 
COrding ee Sir James Craig, the Northern Premier, 
tical vd that this was the first time he had ever been able 
tor B induce an English Minister to come over and see the 
Pout six Counties for himself. But Lord Derby had come 
Cached without a moment’s hesitation, and they might now fee] 
ated a secure that the British Cabinet would have first-hand 
Mt the B inowledge of the necessity of supporting Ulster. Lord 
' litel B nerby said that Ulster need not fear. We can only say 
Oly that it will shame Britain if she does. 
The result of the Anglesey by-election was declared 
state. fF on Monday in favour of the Liberai candidate, Sir R. J. 
of the fF Thomas. The figures were :— 
sts Sir R. J. Thomas (L.) .. a ‘ia sc The 
it +] Mr. E. T. John (Lab.) .. ee oe ee 6,368 
tical Mr. R. O. Roberts (C.) .. ee me ‘ie _ 
n t Lib. majority oe oe oe ae 4,748 
ment & This is, virtually, a Labour loss, since the late candidate, 
urist; [| Brig-Gen. Sir Owen Thomas, though Independent, had 
adopt # been associated with the Labour Party. 
hops es — 
tina The Imperial Conference is to take place this year. 
for. & Its first meeting has been fixed for October Ist. At the 
iy | same time the Imperial Economie Conference will be 
Roal held. All the Dominion Prime Ministers, with the 
to the & possible exception of Mr. Massey from New Zealand, will 
lucei @ attend. This is good news indeed. The disorders of 
‘lang | the world are bound to put a strain, no less heavy than 
yurse, that of war, upon the links of Empire. We are confident 
but | that they will be met as readily as were the former in 
othe 1914. Ofour guests General Smuts from South Africais, of 
one, § Course, as well known in this country as one of our own public 
m gf men, while Mr. Bruce from Australia and Mr. Mackenzie 
King from Canada are both comparatively ‘‘ new men.” 
The three great questions that the Conference must deal 
idee J Withare Empire Settlement, Empire Defence,Empire Trade. 





The trial of the Patriarch Tikhon by the Soviet Govern- 
ment is to take place shortly in Moscow. The three 
charges brought against him are as follows :— 

(a) Taking part in the counter-revolutionary activity at the 
time of the Ecclesiastical Assembly in Moscow in 1917 and 1918. 
() Communicating with the White Forces under Koltehak and 
Denikin during the civil war. 

(¢) Giving opposition to the official requisition of Church Treasures 
for the purpose of relieving the starving population.” 

The first two charges are denied, except in as far as the 
a ae 

Patriarch not unnaturally opposed the 
programme of the Government. The defence against 
L. #1: . . 

the third charge is that he objected not so much to the 
prineiple of requisition as to the method of carrying 
r 7 nm: . mT ° . ‘o wn 

Kk out. This objection is largely justified by the fact 
that ; ee , F ° ie ° 

that the requisitions as put into practice were practically 
100t¢ by the Red troops. 


anti-religious 


If it may be said without contempt of the Soviet Court 
there is little doubt what the result of the trial will be. 
4he general horror in this country at the recent events 











in Russia seems chiefly to have been provoked by the 
anti-Christian principles of the Soviet. But in two 
thousand years Christianity has shown herself proof 
against persecution, and there is little ground for alarm 


on that score. A more sinister aspect of the situation 


is that the former apostles of liberty should now be 
taking part in this mediaeval persecution. The deter- 


mined intolerance of all theorists fills one with despair. 

News from Rumania is very bad. The Government 
has passed a series of measures amounting to a reversal 
of the policy of the charter of Alba Julia of 1918 which 
was to have formed the basis of a “* Greater Rumania ” 
built up on the recognition of the rights and liberties of 
the Transylvanian minorities. Now these very large 
portions of the population are to be differentiated against 
in various ways—for example, by a new Rent Law which 
allows eviction of anyone who fought against Rumania 
during the War, and, worst of all, by a law suppressing 
all religious orders other than the Orthodox. This 
practically means that all the schools of Transylvania 
will be shut, since they are supported by Roman Catholic 
organizations. The madness of these measures can 
hardly be realized in this country. They provide the 
most violent fuel for the active irredentist campaign 
which the Horthy Government of Hungary is already 
carrying on amongst the of Transylvania. 
They will enormously assist the extensive propaganda 
by which Hungary is attempting to capture the public 
opinion of the world for Magyar dreams of revenge. 
They will utterly prevent the return of peace, security, 
and prosperity to Central Europe. 


Magyars 


It seems that a new discovery in artificial lighting has 
been made by M. Risler, a young French scientist who 
in former days was head of the laboratories of Strasburg 
University. The light produced appears to be heatless 
and in production causes none of the waste which charac- 
terizes all present forms of artificial lighting. M. Risler 
set himself to solve the secret of the glowworm, and 
claims to have succeeded in his ambition by utilizing 
tubes and bulbs filled with a special gas under special 
pressure. Electric current is then passed through the 
tubes, which are painted with a phosphorescent mixtures 
A very brilliant light is thus produced, for which the 
installation would appear to be of the simplest. 

Among the “‘ Letters to the Editor ” this week will be 
found an appeal signed by several very distinguished 
men on behalf of the Central Discharged Prisoners’ Aid 
Society. The committees of this Society have weekly 
to deal with a large number of discharges, many of them 
of first offenders, men and women as well as young lads, 
who have hitherto been in good employment with un- 
blemished characters. It is obviously of great import- 
ance to the nation that these people should be put once 
more in a position to support themselves, and so be saved 
from destitution or a forced return to anti-social action. 
The Society does not ask for much, and we hope that 
a work of such great social and economic importance will 
receive the support it deserves. 

We again wish to acknowledge the receipt of numerous 
applications for Life Membership, and to thank our 
readers for this signal mark of confidence. Next week 
we hope to deal with some of the questions of detail 
that have arisen in with the We 
publish the terms of Life Membership on page 648. 


connexion scheme. 


Bank Rate, 3 per cent., changed from 3} per cent. July 13, 
1922; 5 per cent. War Loan was on Thursday, 102 1; 
Thursday week 102 is, ; a year ago, 100}. 
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OF THE DAY. 


— ao 


THE FARMER MUST HELP 
VHE Interim Report issued by the Tribunal on 
Agriculture is an unexpected document. The 
Tribunal, with a large professorial element in its constitu- 
tion, was appointed for an important task of research— 
to find out how certain foreign countries managed to 
make agriculture pay, while agriculture in this country, 
suffering from no worse conditions, is afflicted by recurrent 


TOPICS 


HIMSELF. 


depression. The Tribunal, however, instead of saying 
anything about the foreign countries, into whose affairs 


indeed it has not had tirse to inquire, has rushed out 
some intermediate recommendations. 

We want to consider these, although we are writing 
before the Government has made any statement. 
The chief recommendations are that credit should be 
given to farmers for the erection of buildings and the 
purchase of plant; that there should be an_ instant 
reduction of railway rates of at least 25 per cent., and that, 
if necessary, the Government should accept the financial 
responsibility ; that while the importation of wheat 
should be left free, importers should be required to 
import 25 per cent. of offals to 75 per cent. of wheat, and 
that an export duty of 10 per cent. should be imposed on 
wheat offals ; that a duty of 10s. a quarter should be put 
on imported malting barley, and a duty of 20s. a ewt. on 
imported hops, with a preference of one-third on imports 
from the Dominions ; that potatoes should be imported 
only under a licence from the Board of Trade ; that rates 
on land should be reduced; and that six Wages Boards 
should be established. 

All this is interesting and ingenious, but, we must add, 
disappointing. We thought that the question of tariffs 
had been disposed of, and here we are with fresh subtle 
schemes which even bring in Colonial Preference. And all 
this from a Tribunal charged to inquire into the state of 
foreign agriculture! Mr. Bonar Law himself, not long 
ago, declared that he had no authority from the people 
to apply Protective tariffs. He did not say whether he 
had abandoned his own belief in them, but he did say that 
it was clear that the public did not want them. Of course 
it is clear. This is the central fact of the situation. 
The population of the towns, quite rightly, as we think, 
have come to the conclusion that every kind of check 
upon freedom of importation means more expensive food ; 
and they will not tolerate that. There is thus a conflict 
of interests between the towns and the farmers—so far 
as the farmers may be said to be Protectionist in the mass. 
It is a puzzle why the Tribunal, having made up its mind 
to recommend some Protective tariffs in spite of the 
notorious facts we have stated, should have contented 
themselves with expedients which, so far as we can see, 
would be of very little value to agriculture. We should 
have expected a Protectionist to have had the courage 
of the faith that is in him. He might have been expected 
to say, “* We cannot deceive you. You want agriculture 
to be saved, but it cannot be saved without Protection. 
Therefore we had much better tell you the truth.” Pos- 
sibly the explanation is that the Tribunal appreciated 
the extent of the opposition that would be aroused 
and discreetly aimed at introducing a very small 
measure of Protection in order to get the principle 
acknowledged. 

But look how small it is, and how comparatively uscless 
it would be. The hop-growers are very few in number. 


Sir Fenry Rew, writing in the Westminster Gazette, has 
estimated that they are only 1 per cent. of the farmers. 


Besides, though hop-growing is notoriously 


business, it has not been unprofitable on the wh Msiy 
i lev a j Ole, 4. 
for malting barley, only about 5 per cent, ky 


* x . ‘ of the fa . 
grow it, and English malting barley is more high] Arey 
‘ 5 Silly Priced 


than any other kind. We cannot see. theref 
hop-growers and the growers of malting barley re hs, 
protected or what good would be done Pid a 
as a whole if they were. The potate-eeanar tl 
been much more seriously hit. Last season the a, 
from an appalling slump. The Dutch crop 
which usually goes to Germany was sent to t 


Y Suffers 
Of potaty, 
his county 


and the English potato-grower was knocked out, 
yas lamentable to see in Lincolnshire, for exams 


where potato-growing is more 
than anywhere else, crops which rotted for Want of 
purchaser. The potato-growers certainly did not de ~ 
such a fate. But this was the experience of ma 
season, and we should be surprised to learn that the 
was a case for protecting potato-growing here if the rem 
of a considerable period were examined. A desis 
objection to regulating the importation of potatoes all 
a licence is that the price would be controlled % 
Government official. Surely we are all too thankfyj , 
have got rid of the larger part of Government contn 
of our food to wish to have it re-established, 4\ 
we understood at the time of the General Elects 
that one of the principles of Unionists was ty 
they were for freeing industry more and mote {yp 
State control. : 

The Tribunal pointedly remarks that it considered ¢ 
question of a general subsidy to agriculture and hy 
decided that it could not recommend any such thiy 
On the merits of the question and having regard to ty 
financial situation of the country we absolutely am 
But as Protective tariffs have been proposed we ap 
bound to say that a subsidy seems to us much less obj 
tionable than any form of tariff. When a subsidy} 
given a Government knows exactly where it stands. | 
knows to a penny the amount to which it is committed 
The operation of a subsidy can be traced ; it does» 
get out of hand like a tariff, which becomes lost in ti 
labyrinths of national life. You can take off a subs 
as quickly as you can put it on. It does no injury! 
the ideal, which we hold we should always aim at « 
in the most puzzling times, of a perfectly free marie’ 
Finally, a subsidy does not raise prices. 


scientifically manapy 


The proposals for credits and for lower railway nis 
are admirable. That for restoring the Wages Bow 
no doubt looks tempting, because it might be used «i 
factor in the settlement of present and threatened ¢ 
cultural strikes. But here again the objection am 
that the tendency, and indeed the declared policy oft 
Government, has been to remove State control, not! 
reintroduce it. As regards rating reform, the repor 
intention of the Government to halve the existing ms 
on land does not by any means satisfy us. We we 
complete relief for all farm lands. We want the 
material of the farm to be relieved from all rates. 

On the whole the Report, in spite of its mild Pr 
tectionism, encourages us to say that it is a call to® 
farmer to depend upon himself. He had much bet! 
not rely upon the vicissitudes of Government opi 
which have always let him down in the past, and he 
much better not flatter himself with the hope that ' 
conflict of interests between town and country wil 
settled in his favour. We look forward eagerly toe 
real Report of the Tribunal, which has yet to come. # 
will then be shown how much has been accomplished 
Holland, in Denmark and other Scandinavian counts 
and in Germany by farmers who have organized thes 





selves. Both Holland and Denmark are not fat {reg 
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a ring Free Trade countries, yet be Pry cagentes: 
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€S Undell hysiness the stability and prosperity which must come 
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fom themselves alone. They might have attained 
these things ere now if they had not enervated themselves 
by continually cherishing false hopes of what the State 
night do. 


THE NEW LEVIATHAN. 

MHERE has always been a lingering flavour of Mr. 
Bernard Shaw about Signor Mussolini. And now 
we have him writing a long article on a theme which 
Mr. Shaw expressed in a phrase when he remarked 
that everybody was heartily tired of democracy. Mus- 
wlini calls this thing of which people are tired Libcralism. 
Wr. J. A. Spender, who answered him in last Saturday’s 
Westminster Gazette, calls it Liberty. But they all 
mean the same thing—they all mean a_ particular 
attitude of mind the development of which we, at 
ay rate, think of as particularly associated with 
English history. 

Signor Mussolini calls his article “‘ Force and Con- 
sent,” and these are some of the things he says. We 
quote from a translation kindly sent to us by a dis- 
tinguished Englishman in Italy :—~ 

“Liberalism is not the last word—the final formula of the case 
of government. In this most difficult and delicate art, which 
works . po the most refractory of material, in a perpetual con- 
dition of movement, because it deals with the living and not the 
dead—in the political art there is never the Aristotelian unity of 
the time, the place, and the action. Men have been more or less 
successfully governed in a thousand different ways. Liberalism 
was the criterion and the method of the 19th century—not a stupid 


century, as Daudet proclaimed it. Centuries are not stupid or 
intelligent, but stupidity and intelligence alternate in a greater 


or less degree in any century. Liberalism, which as a method of 


it if government was good for the 19th century, for a century, that is, 


rie) 


dominated by two essential features like the development of 
capitalism and the affirmation of the sentiment of nationality, 


8 not necessarily suited to the 20th century, which already fore- 


rath shadows characteristics very diverse from those which gave 
ad individuality to the preceding century. Facts are more important 
mf than books, experience than doctrine. The big experiments of 

the post-War period—actually perceptible to our eyes, indicate 
Ds ” defeat of Liberalism. In Russia and in Italy it has been 
I emonstrated that government can be carried out independently 


0 


or in opposition to ideal Liberal conceptions. Communism and 


Fascism are both outside Liberalism. 


all 
universal suffrage and all that that is associated with? Does it 





In what, after all, does the Liberalism consist for which to-day 
the enemies of Fascism display such fervour? Is Liberalism 


ean keeping a Chamber in permanent session in order to present 


it 
D 


the indecent spectacle which has disgusted everybody ?) Does 


Mean giving a few the liberty to destroy the liberty of all? 
Nos - ee ° ¢ one 
oes It mean a free hand for those who proclaim their hostility to 


the State and work actively to demolish it ?” 


a 
tr 


Signor Mussolini then points out that liberty is not 
1 end but a means. As a means it needs to be con- 


" 
ied, “Has there ever,” he asks, 


ae , ; 
i en in history a government based exclusively on popular 


usent which renounced the use of force of any kind? Such a 














government never has existed and never will. Consent is in itself 
mutable. It oan never be absolute. It cannot alwaysendure. No 
government ever existed which made all its subjects happy. What- 
ever solution you may give to any problem you will—even if you 
participate in divine wisdom—inevitably create a category of 
malcontents. If it be axiomatic that every provision of govern- 
ment must create some malcontents, how will you prevent dis- 
content from overflowing and constituting a danger to the State ? 
You will only prevent this by force; by concentrating a maximum 
of force ; by using this force inexorably, when it becomes necessary. 
Take away force from any government and leave it nothing but 
its immortal principles, and your government will be at the mercy 
of the first organized group which determines to overthrow ii. 
Now Fascism throws all these invertebrate theories into the pit. 
When a group or a party is in power it is obliged to make itself 
strong and defend itself against all and sundry. It is a truth 
patent to all whose eyes are not blinded by dogmatism that men 
are getting tired of liberty. They have had an orgy of it. Liberty 
to-day is not the chaste and austere virgin for which the genera- 
tions of the first half of the last century fought and died. For the 
youth who are standing in the twilight dawn of new history, enter- 
prising, restless and keen, there are other words which exercise 
a much greater fascination, and these are hierarchy, order, dis- 
cipline.” ‘ 

The kernel of Mr. Spender’s answer to this is con- 
tained in these words :— 


“Conservatives who are tempted to exult over ‘the defeat of 
Liberalism in the 20th century’ had better, therefore, reflect 
that the new principle which is to be substituted for it cuts both 
ways. It justifies the shooting of Bishops and bourgeois as easily 
as the forcible suppression of Radicals and Socialists, and the 
real dictator—as history shows—will do either or both as the 
circumstances require. When once you cut loose from liberty 
you must fly to force, and then very quickly all criteria of right 
and wrong, all standards of public interest and public policy, and 


everything else that may conflict with the cardinal aim of keeping 
yourself in power become a dissolving dream. Liberty is really 
at the bottom of it all. It is the claim of the community to a 
permanent consideration surpassing the interests of a particular 
ruler or Government, and the acknowledgment by the ruler or 
Government that it is the servant and not the master of the com- 
munity. Get away from this, and politics becomes a blind struggle 
of adventurers. The adventurers will use very fine phrases about 
it, and some of them may convince themselves that they are real 
eg of society, but all of them have the community by the 
throat. 


Probably in practice this is quite true, but as a matter 
of fact it does not answer Signor Mussolini’s point. 
Mr. Spender’s words rest on the ussumption that to 
secure liberty for the individual without infringing the 
liberty of other individuals is the sole possible ideal 
for political action, and that any action taken without 
this ideal in view can spring only from the self-interest 
of an adventurer. But of course it was not Signor 
Mussolini who denied this doctrine, but a _ greater 
mind than his, and an English mind at that. Hobbes 
once and for all defined the objects of government when, 
in the first part of The Leviathan, he made a psycho- 
logical study of the basic impulses that underlie human 
nature, and in the second part showed that the object 
of government was sufliciently to curtail the translation 
into action of the impulses of the individual to obtain 
for him that amount of security which will enable him 
to live a civilized life. This is really what Signor 
Mussolini means. In other words, in the general rack 
and ruin of society that has come as the result of the 
War, men are not so much tired as frightened of liberty. 
They feel that governments based on nineteenth century 
principles do not sufficiently curb the brute desires of 
the individual which have been liberated by war. They 
are willing to saerifice more of their liberty of action in 
order to buy greater security and other things thought 
desirable. This is why Signor Mussolini was not afraid 
to link his name with that of Lenin. They are both 
experimenters, 

Let us agree at once with Mr. Spender that this is 
a retrograde step, or rather it is a sign of the relapse 
into more primitive conditions that human society has 
undergone since the War. To deplore it is natural ; 
but it is idle not to recognize that mankind—though 
not in this country, we are thankful to say—in 
accepting its Lenins or its Mussolinis, is taking 
what seems a natural remedy for a disaster that has 
already occurred, 
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M. LOUCHEUR’S VISIT. 


| i is not surprising that M. Loucheur’s visit to London 
caused an extraordinary variety of rumours. 
Why had he come? Was France changing her policy ? 
Was this mission, entrusted to a politician who is not 
even a member of M. Poincaré’s Government, a sign 
that M. Poincaré was becoming alarmed at the results 
of his own policy and had resorted to the plan of sending 
a capable and disinterested person to sound British 
opinion and map out possible ways of retreat? Or was 
M. Loucheur charged with a much bolder policy—that 
of trying to convert Great Britain after all? Or, again, 
had he come without M. Poincaré’s knowledge or consent 
in order to prepare a plan that sooner or later might 
take the place of M. Poincaré’s policy ? We take it for 
granted that M. Loucheur was armed with a sort of 
official authority or he would not have found waiting 
for him here a round of interviews with the Prime Minister 
and other members of the Government. Moreover, 
M. Poincaré himself has announced that though he did 
not inspire M. Loucheur’s visit he knew of it and “ toler- 
ated” it. That fact is quite enough to go on with. It 
means at the very least that M. Poincaré is deliberately 
considering the information and advice which M. Loucheur 
brought back with him. 

Consideration by M. Poincaré in such circumstances 
implies re-consideration. And when there is re-con- 
sideration there is hope of a change. We cannot be 
wrong, therefore, in attaching some importance to M. 
Loucheur’s visit, which it is now said may soon be 
repeated. Nothing may come of it all, but it is none 
the less a milestone upon the road along which France is 
travelling. According to the French newspapers M. 
Loucheur upon his return to France said that British 
opinion was more favourable than it had been to French 
policy. If he said that he said it, to the best of our 
belief, without sufficient warrant from the facts. It is 
much more likely, however, that if he said it, as he very 
well may have, he used the words in a deprecatory sense 
in order to disarm the hostility of his critics. It must 
be remembered that M. Loucheur is in a very delicate 
position. Not being a member of the Government he 
is like one of those agents who enjoy a kind of detachable 
authority—who may be owned or disowned according 
to the degree of their success. It would be most important 
therefore at this early stage that he should appear not 
as the opponent of M. Poincaré’s policy, but as a sym- 
pathetic coadjutor who wanted not to sterilize it, 
but only to develop or redirect it. 

We have learned enough about M. Loucheur to know 
that he is a man with his own ideas who never enter- 
tained any of the popular illusions about bringing back 
wealth from the Ruhr. He is a trained economist, an 
expert in finance, and one who has an ample sense of 
the interdependence of modern European States. He 
sees that a settlement which is to last must be a scettle- 
ment of a very large problem and not a mere exclusive 
satisfaction of French desires. He has long spoken of 
the 1921 estimate of what might still be exacted from 





Germany as fantastic. Between the optimism with 
which M. Poincaré rushed into the Ruhr and M. 


Loucheur’s sober realization of facts there is hardly a 
point of contact. It is more doubtful whether there 
may not be some coincidence between their views as to 
the future regulation of the Rhine lands, and it may be 
best at this point to mention the definite rumours as 
to what M. Loucheur has proposed. 


Although he suggested—so it is said—the transference 
of British and American claims upon France to Germany, 
he spoke of a large reduction in the amount demanded. 








Apri 
He proposed the strict control of German finance hy 
Allies ; the creation of a separate Rhenish State Yt can ace 
the German Federation and the demilitatization more se 
under the League of Nations; and French nis ; the gual 
evacuation in accordance with the progress of the me, There 
ment. These suggestions, it will be seen, are Eh the Germ 
outlines. Everything depends upon how they niet 1 would a 
carried out. The very fact that a proposal bed reparatic 
from France about the creation of a separate Rhens presence 
State encourages the belief, after all that has hap ve barrier 1 
that France has some purpose to serve there. * re 
be a perfectly legitimate purpose, and if the Rh 
State retained full German rights without qualificg, 3 
the Germans themselves might conceivably not shiv 
As the Treaty of Versailles provides for a demilite Miss 
zone on the right bank of the Rhine there is, of seal write an 
no objection to demilitarization as such. Indeed, jt , to a mel 
most desirable thing to have. This idea of g sepan here see 
German State is becoming the question of the mone but rath 
Let us look at it further. - 

If the League were genuinely put in control of yf ™5” 
demilitarization, everybody might be pleased. But the to give 
is no room for a scheme by which France and Belong CPC 
might be appeased to some extent at the expense, apparen 
Germany, and by which the significance and the ysq Miss 
ness of the League might be abused. There is no » hardly 
for France to act as a mandatory of the League vi T happ* 
Germany giving an unwilling compliance. It may) »!"° al 
that M. Loucheur came over here to try to make on about, 
sort of bargain—to express the willingness of France and ye 
give way on the amount of the reparations in retum | THE 
British sanction of an arrangement by which Fry always 
might (from her own point of view) obtain grate solved 
security or a better hold over Germany. It cannot} '*t ¥ 
made too plain that British policy does not admit -_ 
the least compromise upon the essential point, f°” 
Bonar Law has almost the whole country behind hi and Ke 
when he says in effect that any settlement which leaf “““° ° 
Germany with a grievance will be no settlement at i family 
Europe must not be left with another province to ia 
redeemed—another Alsace. This issue is so clear thf *S al 
no financial accommodation can affect it at all. The we . 
is only one matter in which money can be used as a lew “'. 
If France will aim at a settlement to which every par ie 
including Germany, can give willing assent, then we m be sor 
be able to remit payments that are due to us. big ™“"" 
France can hardly expect us to endure a policy of whi “es 
we strongly disapprove—for it means permanent wef “ pert 
and therefore permanent damage to our trade—and a — 
to write off her debt to us. 8 

We all want France to have perfect security. Weag nen 
that such security is essential, and we further agree tly home 
it is unattainable without co-operation between Fru go 
and Britain. What has filled us with disappointm on 
and dismay was to see France throwing away with bi Pere 
hands the substantial measure of security which ®f . 
already enjoyed. As we have repeatedly said, we sho . ma 
be bound to help France if she were wantonly attack me . 
by Germany in an attempt to upset the Peace. Br iat , 
her friends have been estranged day after day by co 
acts. America shows open signs of annoyance ! all 
disdain. We may have been more patient; but wee} 9. 4 
not feel less strongly than most Americans about™) | 
madness of trying to achieve security by means of dry Tr 
Germany into sullen desperation. Germans of vane) ) 
political parties who were at sixes and sevens are Mi 
being united. If the strain goes on too long a Get) | 
democracy may be riveted together intent upon retaliati®| fessio 
The danger would be extreme. life a 

The conclusion may be stated in a few words. Fr come 
will never be secure except under a plan which Comm go ol 
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When that consent has been obtained, the 


accept. : 
og there is for everybody and the stronger 


ore security 


me of i - rantees, military or otherwise, the better. 
Ulan 0 is alittle more hope than there was, especially as 
C sett, German Chancellor has repeated his statement that he 
Fe ey the : saith the judgment of an impartial tribunal on 
Uight |, e atiens, and has said for the first time that the 
Rin sent of — in the Ruhr need not be a 
Peng barmier to negotations. 
t minh 
thes MARRIED WOMEN AND 
a WORK—YV. 
obj —__— 
tarize [Miss Sybil Thorndike, though unable to find time to 
Coury | write an article, recently expressed her views on this subject 
it iy. to a member of the Spectator staff. We do not, of course; 
pan here seek to produce the actual words of the conversation, 
Omen; but rather its substance.) La 
of ij. THE SPECTATOR You rr be in a specially good position 
th to give an opinion on this problem 3 you have run a 
loin, career” and a household for some time now with great 
An apparent success. ; ' 
= Miss THoRNDIKE: Well, I don’t know. You sce, it 
a hardly strikes me as a “ problem” at all. After all, 
‘e ] happen to be in the one profession that married women 
fh have always engaged in, or, to put it the other way 
2 about, in which professional women have often married 
a and yet gone on with their jobs. 
m | Tur Spectator: I see, you mean that actresses have 
* always run a household and a career and thus long ago 
cae slved this problem that is arising in each profession 
th that women take up? 
it Miss THoRNDIKE: Well, they have had to. Acting is 
yf obviously, if you take it scriously, one of the most tiring 
hi and wearing professions, yet somehow or other women 
ay Dave contrived to do it and yet run a houschold and a 
family at the same time. 
1 Tue Spectator: Then you think it is all rather a 
4 fuss about nothing—that women in other professions 
" will soon find that they can manage their ‘“ double 
af lives” perfectly well, just as actresses have always done ? 
, Miss ToorNDIKE: No, I don’t quite think that, 
yf Decause, obviously, there is a real problem ahead if 
yf married women work. One of their lives is extremely 
inf apt to become all-engrossing and shove out the other, or 
nef @ part of it, into neglect. In my case, for instance, 
is acting is always the first preoccupation. It does not 
interfere with my bringing up my family because I love 
ref “lildren and like being with them and doing that part of 
yf home life; on the other hand, I dislike managing a 
house and servants, &¢., and do find it a great business 
~f 0 attend to all that properly. 

Taz Specrator: Yes, quite. Then you do think 
yf that there is an inherent difficulty for a married woman 
in making what is called “ another life for herself” ? 
| Miss TuornpikeE: Yes, I do; and I think that in 
yp Ce way, at any rate, the actress has a very unfair advan- 
tage over other married women who work. You see, 
an actress, while she is playing, has ipso facto got all her 
evenings engaged. That means that she cannot go 
out to parties and dances and have a real “ social life,” 

and, what is more, she isn’t expected to. 
Tae Spectator: You mean that a woman can have a 











home life and a business life, but not a social life as well ? 

Miss TuornpIke : Yes, she can lead the double but 
not the treble life. But married women in other pro- 
fessions than the stage are expected to lead a full social 
life as well as their other two. That is where the strain 
Comes, After a full day’s work they are expected to 


aa 


<° out in the evening and be as vivacious as the woman 





who has had no call on her energy all day. 
an actress is spared that. 

Tue Spectator: But, again, an actress playing in a 
production with a long run has certainly not such a tiring 
life as, say, a woman doctor or journalist ? 

Miss TuornpikE: That may be so of the actress of 
the past ten years or so, but it hardly applies to us to-day 
—or, at any rate, to those who take their profession 
seriously. We are continually doing new productions, 
much more in the tradition of the eighteenth-century 
stage than in that of to-day. 

Tue Spectator: At any rate, you definitely consider 
that a woman can run both a home and a profession 
satisfactorily. 

Miss THORNDIKE: Yes, certainly I do; and as to the 
question of children, one must remember that a mother 
who has interests outside her home is going to prove a 
much more stimulating companion for her children when 
they get older than the purely domestic woman will. 
But I do believe that a woman who works and has a 
family does very largely have to sacrifice her social life 
in the conventional sense of the word. I don’t, of course, 
mean that she cannot see her friends—merely that she 
will not be able to make a business of doing so. 


At least, 


THE SOLUBBI AND THE SEA. 
teagpte is a port in the double sense of the word, 
ran as much a mouth of the desert as a harbour of 
the sea. Boat-building, the pearl and fish industry, the 
carrying trade thrive on the sea side; and on the land 
side every camel that comes in or goes out pays its due. 
For its human associations the desert traffic is, perhaps, 
more interesting than the sea-borne trade from the Gulf. 
Yet I always think of Arab shipping when I hear anyone 
speak of Koweit. 

The old Wahabi town is a terminus with far-flung 
communications. When there is trouble in Nejd and the 
Emirs Ibn Saoud and Ibn Raschid are abroad with their 
fighting men, the Baghdad caravan to Mecca and Medina 
is diverted to Koweit ; the pilgrimage disembarks there 
and takes the route by Qasim to the Holy Places. In 
settled times you may see caravans come in from 
Damascus. When I was in Kowcit the Medina caravan 
came in and we rode to the desert entrance of the town 
to meet it. The hajis, mostly Persian or Mesopotamian 
Shiahs, pale townsmen, had become black with exposure 
to the sun. They had the wrinkles round the eyes that 
the desert leaves. We spoke to two young students, college 
lads from Najaf, whom the heat and thirst and fatigues of 
the way had left with the voices and gestures of old men. 
Their sufferings on the pilgrimage had made men of them ; 
they walked like the Bedouin, Ibn Saoud’s followers, who 
had just come in from Central Arabia—Riadh and 
Borcidah—to talk the politics of the desert with the 


Sheik. Hard by there was an encampment of the 
Solubba. I had never scen these wandering gipsy tinkers 


before, who have no pitch or beat of their own, but range 
the desert indifferently from Lebanon to Yemen. The 
Bedouin say that they come of Kafir Christian stock. By 
some accounts they are the descendants of the Crusaders ; 
another legend derives them from the dancers of Haroun-al- 
Raschid’s Court who came by sea to Baghdad. Whoever 
they be, they are free of the desert. As Doughty said, 
“The Solubba offend no man, and none do them hurt.” 

A friendly old greybeard came up to speak to my 
companion saying, ““ We are the sons of thy uncle,” a 
claim to kinship which the proud Bedou would resent. 
However, we took it in good part. We were led into the 
patriarch’s tent, where his son sat tinkering a vessel ef 
brass. The Solubba are braziers, farriers, blacksmiths, 
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tinkers, and workers in wood or stone, despised of the 
Bedou in that they labour with their hands and eat 
carrion like the Sansiyas of the Punjab. I was reminded 
of the Sansiyas, but these wandering smiths are a higher 
caste and would no doubt scruple to poison and rob the 
wayfarer in the Sansi fashion, even if they dared, though 
there are medicine men among them. The boy looked up 
from his tinkering and his father told us that yesterday he 
had seen the sea for the first time, but that he had not 
yet seen a ship. 

We questioned the smith as to the destiny of the pots 
and pans that littered the floor of his black camel-hair 
tent, and learnt the names of the Bedouin to whom they 
would some day be consigned. This was for Kheibar, 
that for Boreidah, another for distant Kheima. The 
vessels would clatter on the backs of asses over the desert 
for hundreds of miles—a dissonant caravan, often confused 
with the tinkle of sheep bells to the chagrin of the raiding 
Bedouin. The Solubbi’s client hands him his punctured 
utensil at the door of his tent and is accustomed to bide 
his time for repairs. 

As we left the encampment, the greybeard’s son 
scrambled on to the back of an ass and followed us in the 
direction of the port. The gipsy of the desert was going 
to make the acquaintance of the gipsy of the sea. We 
rode through the silent residential quarter, through 
streets bordered by broad and empty courtyards which 
sleep in the sun, every wall the colour of the sand, doors 
and balconies without ornament, mosques of the severest 
simplicity, as uncompromisingly plain as the desert 
which inspired the faith that raised them. The Solubbi's 
mount soon became merged in a troop of white donkeys 
descending to the boats from which the town draws its 
water supply from the Shatt-al-Arab nearly a hundred 
miles across the sea; for the well-water is detestable and 
is accounted foul and brackish, even by the Bedouin. 
The water-carrying asses are of the strong Bahrein breed, 
all white with their manes stained yellow at the festival 
of the Id, when children are tricked out in new clothes 
and beasts of burden dyed and decorated with fanciful 
designs. The decking of their coats is the only ornamen- 
tation you will find in Koweit, for the Arabs here come of 
a stern, puritan, Wahabi stock. Their women, even of 
the poorest class, go fully veiled, and are clothed for 
decency, not grace. There is a saying that you may 

ralk from one end of the town to the other on the roofs of 
the mosques without seeing a single minaret. At a street 
corner by the beach we met a posse of asses returning 
from the boats with the fresh water for the town. A 
mussaq fetches an anna in the bazaar; in times of 
scarcity it has been known to fetch a rupee. The 
Bedouin stoop down and put their mouths to the mussaqs 
and tins as they are carried through the streets, and drink 
as they keep pace with the asses’ shuffling steps. No one 
stops to give them a fill; yet it is apparently not good 
form to turn them away. 

We halted by the beach and waited for the Solubbi, 
wondering how the shipping would impress him. I 
remembered my first sight of sea-going vessels by a 
Lowestoft quay. Here the sand is white on each side of 
the bay. It rises in cliffs on the far side, which take on 
faint tints of rose or mauve at sunrise and sunsct like 
mountain snows. The breakwaier of coral rock is bluish- 
grey above the tide-level and bluish-brown beneath ; 
between it and the houses of Koweit lies a narrow white 
strip of beach, not a hundred yards in width, of sand and 


sea; it extends a mile or so east and west of the town 


and on it one may see half a league of sailing ships in line 
drawn up on the beach—the local boom with its sharp 
stern and nose of a swordfish which carries out to sea in 
its severe lines barren of ornament the Calvinistie spirit 








of Koweit, the Kourais, or pearlers, with flush deck. 
gunwales to speak of, no cabins, built for the tr. ; ” 
the Arab buggalows, the glory of the coast, The a « 
two-decked, their sterns broad and high, tense san 
piles, the tallest of them thirty feet above the san ita 
in its nakedness, the kind of vessel that used : 7 
four anchors, the keels white with a coating " Pe, 
leaving the upper part, the rich brown sal wood ‘a 
Malabar coast, in splendid relief. They are ' 7 
scoured with fish oil after every voyage, and glow j o 
sun like polished oak, and perfume the air with a in 
smell beside which the reck of rotting seaweed is fin 
and ethereal. You climb up to them by rope lade 
On each side of the stern are water tanks and cabins “e 
penthouse roofs intricately carved, and windows Gee 
which one looks for the head of Sinbad. He must a 
have put in at Koweit. Basra is only eighty miles | 
the direct route. The scene would be very. much { 
same, the houses, the ships, the same bold contours Q 
lines must have been known to Arab shipbuili. 
centuries ago; the same craft must have filled 4 
harbours of the Gulf when our galleys bore home } 
wealth of Ormuz and of Ind; the same keels must ha: 
scored the sand when Ur was the port of the Chaldes 
No doubt the ancestors of the Solubba, those Indi 
dancers who charmed Zobeide, made the voyage in the 
Arab buggalows to the Court of Haroun-al-Raschiq 
Baghdad from Hindustan. 

I looked about for the Solubbi to see if any vestig 
instinct was stirred within him at the sight of the er 
as it should be in a world of romance, where poetry js yy 
burnt out by the sun ; but he had ridden his ass into ¢{ 
sea. He slipped from it unimpressed by the beauty 
the ships which he had never seen before, stooped doy 
filled his two palms with salt water, drank tentatiye 
and restored the libation to the sea. 

Epmunp Canna, 
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THE 
TaN ‘ 1 T>7,) 4 ws B y > 
ENGLISH-SPEAKING WORLD. 
a 
By Evetyn WRENCH. 
N FIGRATION problems are being much discussed 
4 the present time, as these notes have frequet' 


shown, and there are many who seem to imagine 
the transplanting of half a million or so of the popula 
of the British Isles to the Dominions would affor 
panacea for our ills. Be that as it may, there is | 
aspect of the question, in so far as it affects Cana 
which seems to have been overlooked by the Bri 
Press, except the Manchester Guardian, but which » 
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.in@ much attention in Canada. I refer to the 
peered emigration from Canada of many of her best 
yoga the United States. The phenomenon is not, 
ois a new one. During the past fifty years the 
vnited States has drawn many of her most successful 
immigrants from her northern neighbour. - On the other 
i, this migration from one part of the North American 
Continent to another has not always been southward ; 
in the “ boom ” years in Canada before the War there 
was a great trek of farmers from the W estern States of 
the American Union to the Canadian Prairie Provinces. 
Yany of the most successful farmers in Western Canada 
to-day originally came from the Dakotas, Minnesota 
and elsewhere. At the moment, however, the tide has 
«t strongly in the other direction, and public opinion in 
the Dominion is naturally concerned at this constant 
“wastage ” of its human resources. 


han¢ 


One may approach the problem of emigration from the 


fom that of the individual settler. Regarded from the 
former standpoint, the task of filling up the empty spaces 
in the Dominions is not advanced very far if for every 
Briton who enters Canada by one of the Atlantic sea- 
ports @ Canadian leaves the country by rail to take up 
residence in some part of the United States. Regarded 


sentimental considerations, so long as the emigrant obtains 
the opportunity of making a fair livelihood denied him 
in the Od Country it is immaterial where he settles 
provided that he is contented and prosperous. Irom 
the purely Canadian standpoint, however, a situation 
which results in the Dominion being a kind of sieve— 
one newspaper describes Canada’s réle as that of incubator 
for the United States—through which her human material 
works its way cannot be regarded with equanimity. 


The United States is now attracting so many Canadians, 
according to the Toronto Globe, because there is an 


mechanics and manual workers in the Northern States 
has compelled employers to pay higher wages than are 
ruling in Canada. The present Labour shortage in the 
United States is due to the Restrictive Immigration Law, 
which prevents more than 8 per cent. of the total popula- 
tion of any one nationality in the United States coming 
from the mother-country in a year. These restrictions do 
not, however, apply to Canada, hence Canadians, during 
a period like the present of industrial expansion in the 
United States, find their services eagerly sought when 
they cross the Border. 


The Toronto correspondent of the Manchester Guardian 
reports that there is a steady stream southward, all along 


g 
the frontier from Nova Scotia to British Columbia, of 
wages. “Some trade unions,” he declares, “are said 
to report that one-third of their membership has gone 
to the United States, although,” he adds, ‘‘ perhaps only 
temporarily, because most of the migrants have taken 
only travelling cards.” 


th 


il, 








The Toronto Globe 


scems to anticipate that the pendu- 
lum may soon swing in the opposite direction. 


* When 
the seasonal rush is over in motor factories °—and in 
parenthesis it is interesting to note that in the month 
of February 270,995 motor-cars and trucks were turned 
out by the factories of the United States—* and railway 
repair shops and building construction, the bulk of our 
young Canadians will head for home. They cannot 
have forgotten the appalling fact that a little over two 





British Isles either from the Imperial point of view or | 


from the standpoint of the individual and apart from | 


industrial boom across the Border and the scarcity of | 


Canadian emigrants, attracted by the high American | 





years ago there were more than 4,000,000 persons out 
of work in the United States at a time when the cost of 
living was materially higher there.” 


A very large employer in the United States, who has 
been in Great Britain during the past week, in the course 
of a discussion on the present labour shortage asked the 
writer: ‘‘ What would the British people think if the 
United States were to offer to find jobs for two or three 
hundred thousand British workers ?”’ My friend believed 
that it might be possible to abolish the present restrictions 
on immigration from Great Britain now operative in 
America, and thus put the Old Country in the same 
position as Canada. Whether American opinion would 
be prepared to make this move or whether British opinion 
would be willing to divert such a large proportion of its 
human surplus to the United States instead of to the 
Dominions is problematical. Anyhow, the mere fact 
| that the question was asked shows how real is the labour 

shortage in the United States at the present time. There 

is certainly food for reflection in the thought that in the 
European section of the English-speaking world there is 
a vast surplus of workers whose maintenance imposes a 
heavy load on the community, while in the American 
section of the English-speaking world employers are 
clamouring for labour and would much prefer workers 
born in the British Isles to Southern and Eastern Euro- 
peans. Can nothing be done to bring the supply and 
demand together ? 


Is there not a possibility that in the future organiza. 
tion of Western civilization Labour will become much 
more mobile ? Just as before the War a huge army of 
| Italian workers left their native land for short periods for 
seasonal employment in South America and in Central 
Europe and elsewhere ; just as Irish harvesters came to 
Great Britain each year, and as Aberdeen fisher-girls 
still come to Yarmouth for herring packing, may it not 
be possible to work out some scheme of co-operation 
between the English-speaking peoples whereby surplus 
Jabour could be transferred from one place to another ? 
| At any rate, the suggestion of my American friend is well 
| worth thinking about. 





| 
| 
| Lord Incheape returned this week from his important 
work on the Retrenchment Committee in India, where he 
has been wielding the economy axe with no less vigour 
than it was used by Sir Eric Geddes in London. Out of a 
total expenditure of over one hundred millions sterling, 
cuts amounting to thirteen millions have been recom- 
mended. As regards the general political situation in 
India, Lord Inchcape told the Paris correspondent 
of the Times that he had formed an optimistic opinion. 
‘“* I came away,” he said, “ perfectly satisfied that, thanks 
to Lord Reading’s wise and cautious statesmanship, 
everything promises to go well with India. There 
certainly no cause for alarm.” Let us hope that Lord 
Incheape, to whom the nation owes a great debt, is right 
in his view and that “ everything will go well.” 


is 


| 


It is interesting to note from the announcements in 
the American Press that the regular passenger sailings of 
North-German Lloyd between New York and Bremen 
will be resumed on July 7th, with the departure of the 
| S.S. ‘Muenchen’ of that line. 


| 


The Postmaster-General is to be congratulated on the 
| appointment of a strong committee “‘ to consider in the 
| light of recent progress in wireless science the possibility 

from a technical standpoint of Transatlantic wireless 
| telephony of sufficient reliability for commercial use, 
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and to advise what practical steps, if any, can at present 
be taken to develop this means of communication.” 
It is satisfactory to note that the United States telephone 
authorities have promised to co-operate in these 
investigations. 


LETTERS TO THE EDITOR. 


i 
THE OUTLOOK IN SOUTHERN IRELAND. 
[To the Editor of the Sprecraror.] 
Srr,—The enclosed letter, which I have just received from a 
friend in Cork, illustrates the unhappy state of Southern 
Ircland.—I am, Sir, &c., EXILE. 

«It is very difficult to take a hopeful view of events in Ireland. 
The Free State seems to be gaining the upper hand, but the process 
is a slow one, and much as we all long for a settlement, I fear the 
end of the trouble is still afar off, and the country is going down the 
road to ruin rapidly. A Budget of £40,000,000 to be paid by 3,000,000 
people. How many can pay, and how many will pay, reduces the 
number able and willing to pay by a large percentage. The Free 
State troops are moving through the country. ‘They are rounding 
up the enemy, and some of the leaders are surrendering. 

This is a good sign, and beyond doubt the outlook is brighter ; but 
we have troubles ahead from Labour. The trade unions rule, and 
if the Government win out in the present struggle they will have to 
fight and break the power that now rules the land. If they attempt 
to do so, Labour will be the power in the next Dail. The farmer 
and trader to-day cannot, as a whole, make a profit on capital. That 
means no taxes for the Government, and they want more money 
than they can collect. Labour says no more dividends unless share- 
holders work to make them. Salaries and wages alone are 300 per 
cent. more in Cork to-day than in 1914. —_ In fact, they are more than 
the entire expenses of many firms in pre-War times, and together 
exceed the gross profits for the year. No employer can reduce 
staff, no farmer can get rid of his labourers, and, as yet, we have 
no protection and we are helpless. How can a country prosper 
under such conditions ? In time we may get relief, but the end is 
bankruptcy. The new Customs and taxes also will, I fear, have the 
effect of turning a large number of votes from the men in power 
to-day, and no man ean tell what class of Government will emerge 
from the ballot boxes at the General Election. 

Mr. --—— had his house burned before Easter. He employed 
labour to relieve distress in his district. He had to reduce expenses. 
He explained his position to his men ; he dismissed three of them ; 
he lost his house and farmstock, and had to sell his livestock, as all 
his hay and other feeding stuffs were destroyed. How long will 
it take to remedy such a state of things ? And we cannot forget 
that it is the rising generation who are urged on by men who are 
sore because the swects of office, and the salaries, have not fallen 
to them. The men who have not use the gun and petrol cans to 
make it impossible for the men who have to carry on. 

Our letters are raided every week. Postmen are robbed, and 
the contents of their bags destroyed. Upon every side we have 
loss and anxiety, but we still hope that the dawn of peace may 
break, and that we shall have at least security in the midst of 
financial ruin. 

Look at the other side of the picture. At the steeplechases there 
were motor-cars in larger numbers than were ever seen at a country 
mecting in past years. Traps, waggonettes, farmers’ carts, and 
farmers on horseback, crowds much larger than usual, with armoured 
cars and Free State troops to remind people of the troubles lurking 
all around. Good racing and a day of peace. Ireland is the land 
of contradictions.” 


MERCHANDISE MARKS BILL. 

[To the Editor of the SpecTaTor.]| 
Sir,—Your correspondent, “ Fairplay,” denies that, if legis- 
lation of this kind is enacted, imports will be restricted and 
go elsewhere. He says: “ We are, in fact, the only market for 
the produce which would be affected by this Bill.” He 
specially mentions eggs, which, he says, “* we import from every 
country in Europe,” and he asks whether those who are against 
the Bill will ** kindly tell us to what countries imports will be 
diverted.” 

I shall be glad if you will allow me to answer “ Fairplay’s ” 
questions. It is not true that we import eggs from every 
country in Europe. On the contrary, many of the countries 
in Europe are competitors against this country for egg 
supplies. Before the War Spain, for example, was an exporter 
to this country; but to-day she is our chief competitor 
for the supplies of eggs from Morocco. So far from exporting 
to this country, Spain now absorbs supplies which used to 
come here. Producers on the Continent pack for markets in 
France, Italy, Switzerland, Belgium, Holland, Spain and 
England, and consignments are constantly diverted during 
transit (generally on arrival at the frontier). Official informa- 
tion shows that at one of the transit stations last year 
3,863 trucks, each truck containing 110 cases of 1,440 eggs, 





arrived there in transit. Nine-hu -and-ej 

the trucks were redirected to A nea ‘sae ttm 
143 to Alsace-Lorraine, 321 to England, 18 Aig 
10 to Germany, and one to Holland. These figure ‘“ 
only one of the transit stations, and they show ten, 
countries than England are well able to absorb ¢ my 
If each egg has to be marked according to the aia 
the Bill now before Parliament, the diversion of the re 
mentioned 821 trucks in transit would have been im a 
and 50,846,400 eggs would have been lost to this a 
and our exports to pay for them would also have tne 
Last year Esthonia exported 23,334 great hun = 


A “ Ireds, of yj * 
19,950 went to Sweden, " 


2,575 to Great Britain ang 809 + 


other countries. If eggs are not to be admitted to Enoly; 
unless each egg is stamped, it is obvious that the mathe 


competing against this country for available supplies 
be put in a position of great advantage over us. The sup Ms 
to England will be diminished and the price of such =m 
come in will be higher. This, of course, is what the Promote 
of the Bill seek to accomplish. o 
Large as the supply of eggs is at the present time and con. 
paratively cheap though they may appear to be, the fae 
remains that eggs are still beyond the capacity of = 
poor people to buy, and even comfortably-off artisan familie 
are restricted in their consumption of eggs. Such statistics 
as are available show that the average consumption of eg; 
in this country is not more than one per head of the populati 
per week. When one takes into account the large numb 
of people who have eggs every day and the quantities yw 
in the confectionery trade, it is obvious that the poorer class 
of the country do not get an egg more than once or twice 
year, and, but for the cheap imported egg, 
one on their table at all.—I am, Sir, &c., 
London, S.E.1. 


would never ; 
G. W. Scuort,. 


MARRIED WOMEN AND WORK. 
[To the Editor of the Seecraror.] 
Sir,—On page 512 of your issue for March 24th you have 4 
moving poem by Katharine Tynan wherein 
“The dead men to the living eall: 
Brothers of old, how goes the day ? 
The living heard them where they stood 
Idle, or trudged the pitiless street. 
Hopeless, unwanted.” 
A pathetic letter in the Times a few weeks ago spoke of t 
anxieties and the miseries of the 20,000 demobilized officer 
many with wives and children dependent upon them, why 
were “ hopelessly * searching for work of any kind and found 
themselves * unwanted.” 

A few pages back in the same number of the Spectator Mr. 
Peel writes: ‘Is a married woman with children, who can 
afford to keep servants, justified in being a wage-earner’” 
and finds no difficulty in answering her question in the 
affirmative. 

We do not expect the higher wisdom, born only of expet- 
ence, from our young women looking breathlessly out into 
the world for adventure and regretting the summary closily 
of the door that stood so invitingly open during the Wai 
We have, however, the right to ask of our older womer 
who take upon themselves the task of advising their mor 
immature sisters, that they should face realities instead 
creating a world of make-believe. Does, or does not, cat 
woman who, for the sake of adventure and of free choice, 
accepts an outside career, by so doing run a serious risk ( 
depriving of his livelihood any man who has fought for & 
during the War ? 

We rejoiced in their strength and endurance in the dar 
days. The women rushed from their homes to set them free 
Can they now, on calm reflection, really wish to oust then 
from a job? This is a question for each woman to solve !! 
herself. It is no answer to say “They are all doing tt 
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Unfortunately they are. And the astonishing thing is ¥ 
° ° . . : } 
they are incited and encouraged in their thoughtlessness 


women old enough and experienced enough to know better | 


I am, Sir, &c., Harritey Rew. 


Fowlease, Sunnydale, Swanage. 


[We think that Mrs. Reid over-simplifies the question. It 


¢ 


is not true that the more work some people do the worse 0! 
the rest will be. Work allows expansion and expansion create 
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ork. While we sympathize, therefore, with her pity 
wi . ; ; M4 ’ Mi © 
na unemployed, we believe it to be irrelevant. A woman 
- nee an outside career may be helping to make the 
” ci a a Mg ; ~ 
proven prosperous. The moral issue must be decided by 
county) iad me * / 

stricter and less emotional arguments.—ED. Spectator.] 


[To the Editor of the SpecraTor.] 
Sip,—Matrimony and work of some kind have weuely so 
nce a connexion that the question in part answers itself. 
neg - work is meant a profession requiring both strict 
= si to a specified output and exact hours, for the 
re of married women, to my mind, it is not desirable. 
It is easy to map out days and to say so far and no farther 
shall my profession encroach on my domestic life, but every 
oman knows that it is unexpected things that take the time. 
Hlow is the professional woman to have leisure to see to the 
requirements of an ailing child, or to show the way of sweet 
reasonableness to the parlourmaid and cook just at the 
psychological moment when their differences come toa head ? 
She may imagine that she is guiding her rival interests with 
complete success, but in the long run she will probably find 
one or other suffers. Not, I think, to the devastating extent 
of Mr. Hutchinson's conception of the Job-like calamities 
that came to a house where the woman had an outside pro- 
fession, but in ways more subtle and less apparent but none 
the less serious. Just a little loss of perfect understanding 
with the husband, just a little shutting away of confidence 
on the part of the children, just a slight sense that the wheels 
of the home are not going smoothly. Only the exceptional 
woman, in unusual circumstances, can really successfully 
run both home and professional life without that sense of 
strain which is bound to react adversely on her surroundings, 

If, however, work is translated as an occupation outside the 
domestic sphere, which though requiring full stretch of mind 
and head or hand can be taken up in spare times, it is a whole- 
some outlet in the average woman’s programme. At all 
times, however, a careful balance must be maintained, for 
much of the home work of the married woman cannot be 
delegated. Long ago an advertisement appeared in a Church 
paper which ran: “* A clergyman’s wife wishes for someone 
to take her place for a month. Duties light”; and though 
it is apparent that the writer lacked humour, it also shows how 
utterly impossible it is to pass on the work that every woman, 
with a husband and home, has put her hand to.—I am, 
Sir, &e., MELESINA SETON-CHRISTOPHER. 

40 Carlyle Square, Chelsea. 


[We much regret that in last weck’s Spectator an extract 
from a letter by Lady Brownrigg on the above topic was 
attributed in error to Mrs. Russell Barrington. With certain 
reservations Mrs. Barrington is in favour of a married woman 
taking up work outside her home. ‘I believe that it is of 
the utmost importance that all women should acquire a habit of 
work—work that has an impersonal interest, and which 
requires concentration of mind and thought. . . . The woman 
herself is the better for having acquired such a habit. It 
can change the whole aspect of her life, it can chase dullness 
out of it, and make her influence in her home tend to greater 
happiness.” Mrs. Barrington definitely supports creative 
work, even if for a few hours only each day. Taking her cue 
from William Morris and Ruskin, she suggests that married 
women should attempt original designs in art needlework, 
for instance; “the more scope for originality any pursuit 
may have the more fascinating it becomes, the more 
happiness it can bestow.’’—Ep. Spectator.] 


THE NORFOLK STRIKE. 

[To the Editor of the Specraron.] 
Sir,—Can you find room for a plea for the Norfolk labourers 
from one who has lived among them for more than twenty 
years ? 

There is no strike about here. The men from our village 
came out, but on reflection went back after a day or two. 
Probably they realized how much help they were likely to get 
next winter from the agitators who make their living by 
stirring up strife!’ Whatever these orators may say, the people 
are not starving, and most of them would be insulted if they 
were told they were. No doubt they ought to be, for the 
lulhers, with more than twice their wages, tell us they cannot 








live. But there are no signs of starvation here. The cottages 
are usually tidy, the children neat and healthy, the young 
men and women well dressed on State occasions. They always 
have a little money for their own amusements, or for the col- 
lections in church, or to support their village institutions, or 
to give to any good cause that is commended to them. In the 
last few days nearly £10 was raised in this village to help a 
paralysed ex-soldier, by a community consisting almost entirely 
of agricultural labourers and small market gardeners. And 
the same effort would be made to-morrow if the occasion arose. 

How it is done is a mystery. I can only offer a conjecture. 
The wives are the most careful and thrifty managers I ever 
met. The money earned when wages were high was not spent 
on luxuries, and during the years I have lived here I have never 
met a real drunkard. These people do not beg; they do not 
air their grievances or ask for pity ; but occasionally one gets 
a glimpse of the shifts and contrivances by which they succeed 
in presenting a brave face to the world. 

The farm labourer is a skilled workman—a good deal more 
so than many to whom the term is applied ; and he works 
harder than most. Why should he get less pay and leisure ? 
The remedy does not lie with the farmers. They cannot give 
him his due. It lies with the nation. Can we afford that such 
a stock should perish out of the land or lose its sterling 
qualities by being absorbed into the towns ? Would it not be 
better for a time and for the occasion to relax the rigid rule of 
economic orthodoxy ? Which, efter all, is the more vital 
precept: ‘“Scek the greatest happiness of the greatest 
number,” or “ Bear ye one another’s burdens’’ ?—I am, 
Sir, &c., Norton G. Lawson. 

Haddiscoe Rectory, Norwich. 


AGRICULTURE AND THE STATE. 
[To the Editor of the Srecraror.] 

Sir,—While few people will be found to disagree with the 
Prime Minister's declaration that Protection or subsidies are 
out of the question in the present state of public opinion and 
of the country’s finances, there is little doubt that the general 
public has to-day a very real sympathy with the farmer in his 
difficulties, and perhaps more particularly with the farm- 
worker, who after a brief period of comparative well-being is 
again fighting for a bare subsistence as a reward for his toil. 

In addition to the remedial measures which are under con- 
sideration, several palliatives have been suggested. May I 
suggest a method by which the taxpayer might, to some 
extent, help the farmer and at the same time receive a reason- 
able return for his expenditure ? 

It was a realization of our grave danger from starvation in 
a great war that led to the granting of subsidies to the producer 
of corn. Such a policy soon proved to be as impossible in 
practice as it was unsound in principle. Safety from starva- 
tion in war depends not upon the amount of produce which 
goes off the farm in time of peace, but upon the fertility of the 
land when war is upon us. The aggregate fertility of our land, 
and the amount of stock it is carrying on the outbreak of a 
war, are the measure of its ability to maintain us in a national 
crisis. 

Increasing the fertility of his land by annual increments is 
the farmer’s method of building up a reserve fund—a fund 
which gives him a sound return on invested capital and is a 
source of safety in bad times ; but it is a reserve fund which is 
only his own property to deal with as he thinks best in time of 
peace. In war it is the nation which must decide how our 
land is to be used and how our national reserve of fertility is 
to be expended for the common good. Is it unreasonable to 
ask the taxpayer—subject to reasonable safeguards against 
misuse in days of peace—to contribute to the building up of 
that national reserve which indicates his margin of safety from 
starvation in time of war ? 

In pre-War days the Government made annual grants to 
horseowners in order that it might have an immediate claim 
upon their horses in the event of war. It was the deciding 
factor which restrained many firms from scrapping their studs 
in favour of motor transport and was a form of insurance 
against horse shortage which stood the country in good stead 
when the need arose. Isuggest that a similar form of insurance 
against food shortage might be effected by a State contribution 
to the farmer for every unit of fertility which he adds to his 
land in the form of purchased fertilizers or manufactured 
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feeding stuffs. This may be only another palliative, but it 
would tend to prevent land from going out of cultivation, 
would benefit the farmer in time of peace and the nation in 
time of war, and, if such a contribution was founded on the 
principle of a basic rate when the value of the farmer’s produce 
(including beef, mutton, &c.) was in a fixed ratio to the mini- 
mum wage of the agricultural labour in his area, with incre- 
ments when wages were above the fixed ratio and deductions 
when they fell beiow, it might help to prevent the disappear- 
ance of another valuable national asset in the skilled agricul- 
tura! workcr.—I am, Sir, «&c., 


Brotlon, Yorks. W. Nortru Coates, Major. 


RUSSIAN CATHEDRAL AT WARSAW. 

[To the Editor of the Sprecraror.] 
Sir,—In your issue of April 7th (page 574) the proposed 
pulling down by the Poles of the Grthodox Cathedral is com- 


THE 


S 
pared to destroying the Alhambra, because it is Moorish. 
The circumstances do not seem to me to be similar. The 
Oxthodox Cathedral was put up by the Russian Government 
as a symbol of its domination over Poland at a time when the 
numbers of the adherents of the Orthodox Church in Warsaw 
did not justify the erection of a building on such a scaie. 

A better analogy would be : If the Spaniards had suceceded 
in the Armada enterprise and had erected in, say, Cheapside or 
Charing Cross, a large Roman Catholic church in the Jesuit 
style of architecture, with innumerable side altars, statues 
of saints, and so on. Is it to be supposed that in the event 
ef the Spaniards being expelled from England, such a church 
would not have been destroyed ? 

The Orthodox Cathedral was put up as a symbol of foreign 
domination, and its destruction will merely imply that the 
Poles recognize its symbolic character.—I am, Sir, &c., 

C. Somers Cocks. 

Travellers’ Club, Pall Mall, S.W.1. 


THE DISTRESS IN ANATOLIA. 

[To the Editor of the Specraror.] 
Si1r,—I beg to enclose herein a letter addressed to the British 
Red Crescent Society by Mr. L. R. Whittall, a member of the 
English Bar, describing the sufferings of the Moslem victims 
of the war in Anatolia ; and I venture to hope that as an act 
of humanity you will be able to find space for it in your 
columns. 

The society is aware that other communities have suffered 
and are suffering equally from the consequences of the 
Anatolian war; but luckily they are receiving unstinted 
help from the Western nations. The plight of the Turkish 
people has so far not attracted much notice. 

We know also that the British public have just now a great 
burden of charity to bear at home ; but considering that the 
terrible suffering of both Moslems and Christians is due to a 
mistaken policy, a certain obligation scems to rest on all who 
value the claims of humanity to help in some measure in the 
alleviation of the distress and mortality prevailing in Asia 
Minor. Contributions will be gratefully accepted.—I am, 
Sir, &e., AMEER ALI, 

President, British Red Crescent Society. 

18 Sloane Street, S.W.1. 

[It is requested that contributions should be scent to the 
Honorary Treasurer, A. S. M. Anik, Esq., 2 Fenchurch Avenue, 
E.C. 3.] 


Mr. Whittall says in the course of his letter :—With the advent 
of the Greek forces in May, 1919, Anatolia’s troubles commenced. 
The regrettable excesses indulged in by the Greek troops were soon 
emulated by the worst elements of the local Greek civil population 
in and around the town of Smyrna, with the result that a consider- 
able amount of Turkish property was destroyed, robbed, pillaged 
or looted, many Turks lost their lives, and the town of Aidin was 
completely destroyed by fire. During the Greek retreat from the 
Zangarius to Afiun Karahissar and thence to Smyrna not only 
were hundreds of villages and towns completely destroyed and the 
inbabitants thus rendered homeless, but an incredible amount of 
damage was done to the surrounding vineyards and crops. 

In 1921 I had occasion to visit a few of the mosques and other 
public buildings in Smyrna, in which a number of these Moslem 
refugees were quartered, in order to distribute milk supplied, I 
think, by the British Red Crescent. Mr. G. Sterghiades, the then 


Greek High Commissioner, was doing his best for these unfortunate 
sufferers, but none the less their condition was truly pitiable. Since 


are well over three-quarters of a million 
Asia Minor. 

The Turkish Government is impotent, for it canr 
devastated areas and the whole country is doulas i Tebuilld the 
consequently these poor people (chiefly old men Woman tiahed 
dren) ‘* just sit down and die,” as a near relative a “y 
arrived from Smyrna, has told me. They are abandc at ; \ 
and man, and hardly a voice is raised in Europe on Pe by Gog 
Is it, then, to be wondered that, secing the magnitude of th behsif 
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ance being tendered to the Christian refugees, the Turks are 

us of indifference to the sufferings of the Muslims Seem ACCUsing 

Muslims ? After cll, it must be remembered that Gas they are 

were not the aggressors, but the passive victims of pede ia 
The tendering of a little assistance, a slight de meni 

sympathy in the name of humanity for those Moslems by — ot 

institution would, I feel confident, go a long way t Y & British 


, " ‘te owards remoy; 
the bitterness and distrust felt in ‘Turkey aguinst Great Britain® 
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HELPING THE EX-PRISONER. 
[To the Editor of the Spectator.) 
Sir,—We understand that the Central Discharged Prisoner: 
Aid Society is endeavouring to secure a guaranteed increas 
of income of at least £500 for three years. 

As we are fully convinced that the regeneration of the 
criminal is a work of the utmost importance to the State 
and humanity, and that this Society is furthering tha; work 

y every possible means, we cordially recommend tip 
appeal.—We are, Sir, &c., 

Hewarrt, Lord Chicf Justice; Raypyy 

CANTUAR ; FRANCIS CARDINAL Bovryy 

Cosmo Esor; F. B. Meyer, late Pre. 

sident National Free Church Council 

W. C. BrincMan, Home Secretary 

F. P. Wuitsreap, President. - 


ase 


“AN EYE FOR AN EYE.” 
[To the Editor of the Srecraror.] 

Sir,—Under the above heading in your issue of April 7th 
there is a letter in which it is stated as an instance of Germay 
“ chivalry ” during the late War that a German cruiser, th 
‘Cap Trafalgar,’ “‘ having boarded one of our merchant 
steamers preparatory to sinking her, and finding there was q 
woman on board, the commander of the ‘Cap Trafalgar’ 
forthwith gave our ship permission to proceed on her voyage 
without further molestation.” 

To sink an enemy merchant ship is recognized as a legiti- 
mate proceeding provided provis'on is made for the safety of 
the crew. It would seem, therefore, that no such provision 
had been made, w..4 that if there had not happened to bes 
woman on board the crew would either have been drowned 
with the ship or turned adrift in their small boats, with the 
extreme probability of ultimately perishing from exposure 
or starvation. To abstain from such an act of barbarism only 
because one of the victims would have been a woman does 
not call for commendation.—I am, Sir, &c., KC, 


ACROSTICS 

[To the Editor of the Srecratonr.] 

Sir,—Allow me a little egotism, or what may seem like it, 
Though a would-be solver intermittently for years past, | 
have never been a competitor, my education not having 
been sufficiently “all-round” to qualify me for success. 
For wide and varied knowledge is needed in both the com 
poser and the solver of these pretty puzzles. Literature- 
English, classical and foreign—history, geography, naturl 
history and other sciences, all may be and sometimes at 
useful. You refer with something of a sniff to the seartl 
for knowledge in a book of reference. Well, some real and 
useful knowledge can be found in books of reference, an! 
some ean’t. A useful book of reference, though not wel 
compiled, and though I have always felt half ashamed t 
use it, is the Acrostic Dictionary, which gives a certail 
number of the words of the English language in alphabetical 
order, with a difference: that is in the alphabetical order 
of the initials and finals, thus a—a, a—b, a—c, and so on with 
each letter. The book I refer to was written by a lady; 
it would have been more useful had she taken more pains. 
The “ acrosticker’’ may be either a solitary hunter or one 0! 
a pack. It is better to be in company. I recall how 4 
certain clergyman, and Mrs. Parson, used to keep the acrostic 





then their numbers have, of course, greatly increased, until now there 


of the week pinned to the sort of curtain—I forget the name 
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of the fire, at a convenient height for immediate 
. ‘Thus they could themselves look at it in the 
a parish work, and also ask aid of every likely 
jnterv 
a a ue acrostic should be, if Heaven has not enabled 
. : to make it a poem, at least a copy of verses. Once 
oe 0 sce was I inspired to write such an one myself— 
olan » eadvess to an artist who was both painter and 
. i the whole was a tribute to him and his 
yh No copy of it now remains, but it has at least 
wee ed on my memory the fact that a burin is a tool 
I used to suppose, an acid.—I am, Sir, &., 
ACE. 
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“THE UNTIDY BOY.” 

[To the Editor of the Sprcrator.] 
Six,—You like curiosities of literature. Docs the following 
appeal to you? A small boy of eleven here show eda rooted 
aversion to brushing his hair. I reproved him several times, 
and at last, rather than set an ordinary imposition, told him 
to write me twelve lines of “ poetry” on the subject of 


untidiness. The following was the result—the spelling as 


anded to me :— 
handed “THE UNTIDY BOY. 


There was a boy of Heddon Court 
Who never gave a single thought 

To little things and little cares 
Such as the brushing of his hairs. 


The master told him twice for weeks 
But still untidyness he seeks 
At last the master could not bear 
To see him never brush his hair. 
He ordered him to write a song 
Showing untidyness is wrong. 
The boy went off as he was told 
And e’er since then he’s good as gold. 
MOTTOE. 
This shows what punishments can do 
If they are good and just, and true.” 
—I am, Sir, &c., Hl. F. STaLiarp. 
Heddon Court, Cockfosters, Herts. 


A MATERIAL REVIEW. 
[To the Editor of the Specraron.] 

Sin,—It is very helpful to a shopkeeper to have his wares so 
carefully examined and authoritatively criticized. We get 
plenty of criticism, of course, from our customers, and are very 
glad of it, but it is nearly always from a purely personal 
point of view and considered in relation to a particular room 
or set of conditions. Where we find your opinion so valuable 
is that it has the wider and more general outlook. 

We have taken to heart your remarks about the orange 
tones. I very much agree about the lack of clarity, but I 
find, on looking up some of the numbers referred to, that these 
are cloths woven with a black weft, which is responsible for 
the muddy look. In cases where several colourings of a stripe 
are produced, 2 common warp or a common weft is used as 
the basis for each colouring as an economy in working. The 


effect on the price, and the cloth, although not heavy as you 
say, is a fairly fine cotton. The * metal window net” you 
refer to certainly has a metallic-looking finish, but it is actually 
artificial silk, so will not tarnish in the way you fear. As to 
the orange window net, which you thought “ was not what it 
might be for colour,’ I think we have got a better one now 
(U1647), of which I am sending a cutting. Again thanking 
you for dealing with us so faithfully.—I am, Sir, &c., 
AmMBROSE ITAL. 


AN IRISH STORY. 








[To the Editor of the SPECTATOR.] 
Sir,— May I say that in your issue of the 7th, in referring 
to my short story, “* The Witch,” which appears in the April 
number of the National Review, you have done me an injustice. 
It was not “ designed” and is not intended to ‘“ illustrate 
the bestiality of the Irish people.” I do not admit they are 
bestial. Moreover, it is not “ propagandist fiction.” I 
venture to think that had your reviewer met it in the columns 
of some other journal he would not have so considered it. 

It was written long before the War and its simple purpose 
Was to tell a story, horrible if you like, but a story ; secondly, 
I wished to illustrate character and tempcrament expressing 


7820 and 7821 cretonne is printed on both sides, which has an | 








themselves in action. As I consider that these are the main 

legitimate inspirations of literary work, I shall be greatly 

obliged if you will be so good as to publish this disclaimer.— 

Ian, Sir, &c., DESMOND MOUNTJOY. 
Knaith Cotiage, Surbiton Hill, Surrey. 


ECONOMICAL SPEED. 

[To the Editor of the Specraron.] 
Sir,—Referring to the letter and your footnote on the above 
subject in your current issue, I made a number of experiments 
some years ago which clearly established the fact that the 
higher the gear and the lower the speed the less the consump- 
tion of petrol for a given distance. 

The following table gives a sct of typical tests with a 15.9 h.p. 


ar °-— 


m.p.h. 5 12 15 20 25 
Ist gear (bottom) ie 11.25 _-_ — - —) 
2nd ’”” ee — 18 = = _— 
ord oe rae — a ats _ 7™m.p.g. 
4th  ,, (top) ae — 89 37 33.5 81 


Each result is the mean of runs in opposite directions. 

Whilst the air resistance is, no doubt, an important factor, 
I think that tyre friction is a still greater one, as the higher 
the speed the less wi!l the power spent in compressing the 
tyre at the front side be compensated by the recovery of the 
tyre at the rear side. Experimental data are much needed 
as to both tyre road resistance and tyre adhesion.—I am, Sir, 
&e., Joun G. Hupson, M.Inst.C.bk. 

Glenholme, Bromley Cross, Bolton, April 5th. 


POETRY. 


——_>- 
BROTHER OR STRANGER ? 


“He, nor that affable familiar ghost 
Which nightly gulls him with intelligence.’ 

—SHAKESPEARE. 

Brotuer or stranger, active friend or foe ? 

I do not know: perhaps shall never know. 

I rule o’er him, and yet he rules o’er me. 

I am his bondman. Yet he’s slave to me. 

I have not scen his face, and he is blind. 

He’s fierce when I am humble. When he’s kind 

I most despise him, flout him—almost hate, 

And still I see in him the hand of fate. 

He frames my future, as he is my past, 

And I in him behold the first and last. 





But kind he can be, and keeps close at hand — 
Save when I want him most; then he will stand 
Dark, secret, dumb, and turn the deafest ears 
To all my calls to help me still my fears. 
When night has come he’ll to my bedside steal, 
And sit beside me. He can make me feel 

His presence, though I’m almost drowned in sleep : 
And here he shows his best, for he can keep 
My memories bright by reading from old notes 
Of things forgot, yet things on which he dotes 
As precious gems. Often he me persuades 

To follow him in spirit through the shades 

Of long dead sorrows and of foolish joys 

As little worth as children’s broken toys. 

For he himself is childish—brave in speech, 
Though fearful of all ills within his reach. 

And yet I love him, in that he supplies 

So much that brings lost pictures to my cyes. 
If I refrain from frightening him away 

3y too much asking, he will turn to play 

Old games and tell old tales in such strange guise, 
I laugh aloud in wonder and surprise. 


Not till the dreaded and yct glorious hour 

Of dissolution shall I prove his power. 

Then we must part, and for a moment’s space 
(Oh, moment awful!) I shall see his face. 
Vill it be mine, and shall I fade away 

A helpless shadow at the dawn of day? 

Oh no! ‘tis he, *tis he will cease to be, 

And I from my false self at last break free. 


J. St. Lou Srracury. 
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THE THEATRE. 





“ANGELO” AT DRURY LANE. 

* Ar least,” said my companion as we left the theatre, “ it 
is a new kind of badness.” It is, for in Angelo we have an 
example of the legitimate stage trying to imitate the screen. 
All sorts of cinema devices are used. The members of the 
Tlluminata Club—who are given, by the way, no particular 
characteristics except that they like their punch hot—are 
sitting discussing the great composer, Angelo, who is their 
leader. As they talk of him they fade out, and Angelo appears 
above in a sort of peep-show vision, and for a moment is seen 
conducting his orchestra. So it goes on all through the play. 
You never can know where the characters are going to turn 
up next. I think the proscenium must be arranged somehow 
in a series of nesting-boxes, for suddenly the stage will black 
out, and half-way up on the right-hand side between the stage 
floor and the arch a little room will appear with Mr. Mosco- 
vitch and Miss Moyna MacGill walking about or playing the 
piano. Then this will fade out and another little room will 
be seen, this time not square but triangular and rather lower 
down on the left-hand side, and so on in infinite variety. 
One of the rules of the piece appears to be that no scene or 
dialogue shall be sustained for more than three minutes. 

The production is extraordinarily lavish. If you study 
your programme you will see from an advertisement that 
“this theatre is equipped with 121 scenery battens and 10 
electric light battens operated on Bullivant’s system of 
counter-balance scenery gear.” Further, it has 1,000 sheaves, 
whatever they may be. It sounds like Winnipeg. And more 
than eleven miles of steel wire rope, “* equal to the distance 
between the Mansion House and Richmond.” “If all the 
sets were fully loaded they would lift nearly fifty tons of 
scenery at one time—or, approximately, all the occupants 
of the stalls and pit.’ Could not this be arranged for as an 
extra treat ? Where is managerial enterprise ? 

I suppose cither the sheaves or the battens or the wire rope 
worried everyone so much that there was no one left to look 
after the costumes. They are said to have been designed 
by “ Comeili,” but one would rather imagine that they had 
been found. In the second act, in the hall of the Grand Duke’s 
Palace in Florence, the two people who play the leads are both 
dressed in a costume of about 1820, while the rest of the party 
wear wigs, knee breeches, buckle shoes and coats with huge 
cuffs and enormous pockets—a costume which was certainly 
abandoned in Italy by 1770. I rather think that Mr. Mosco- 
vitch wore, with a suit of plum-coloured dittoes, whose 
trousers strapped under the foot, buckled shoes ; but perhaps 
this monstrosity was an illusion. 

Very little of the scenery, which was dragged on and off 
with so much noise and trouble, was worth moving about at 
all, There were one or two rather pleasant essays in the 
manner of Mr. Marcus Stone, the designer of the cclebrated 
pictures, “* Absence Makes the Heart Grow Vonder,” 
* The Return from the Honeymoon,” ** The Lovers’ Quarrel,” 
&e. These were really rather charming, and Miss Moyna 
MacGill looked delightful. The hall in the Grand Duke’s 
Palace in Florence had some good things in it, especially two 
searlet and gold thrones with flat canopies over them ; these 
were pleasant, as was the stage door of the Court Theatre. 

But, after all, the play depended on its perpetual changes of 
scene; and in spite of the mechanism, which was really 
(carping apart) amazingly efficient and ingenious, the whole 
thing was inconceivably dull. For even with all these con- 
trivances there had to be momentary waits between Naples 
and Florence, between the Grand Duke’s Cabinet and the 
Mouth of Heli; and we who are used to the cinema, which 
makes these transitions with no waits at all, were bored and 
impatient. Nor was there anything to compensate us, for 
the gauze and the distance and the general effect of peep- 
show quite took away from that thing which we miss on the 
screen, the actual breathing presence of the players. 

One imagines the poor play as nothing very bright or intcli- 
gent at the best of times, and it was quite incapable of surviving 
the stranglehold of all this machinery. Its rope was long— 
“eleven miles long’? and wire at that—but in the end it 


hanged poor Angelo as dead as mutton, 





aa 
“POLLY” AT THE CHELSEA PALACy 
WE might call the Chelsea Palace production of Pol i 
proletarian version in contrast to its Savoy rival 
yas certainly a great deal that one would cal] « come ” 
in the snobbish sense of the word about the whole = 
but to me, at any rate, it was extremely charming, Be’ 
my untrained ear could observe that Mr. Bath made _ 
obvious and ridiculous mistakes in his adaptations we 
some of the numbers manufactured by the ; 
Company were absurd, but where tunes were g 
the orchestration and arrangement of the accompanin 
were fascinating. The scenery is excellent though fel 
imitated from Mr. Nicholson’s work at the Savoy Theatre, 
Miss Jean Aylwin as a comic Scotch servant was certainly 
an astonishing interpolation ; but, however improperly intro. 
duced, she was very amusing. Miss Elizabeth Hay looked 
charming as Mrs. Ducat, and I thought the Polly of Mis 
Winifred O’Connor entirely fascinating. She is very small 
and looks very young and has a delightfully light voice and 
great simplicity of manner ; and, though her uniform was an 
so fetching as that of Miss Lilian Davies, I completely |og 
my heart to her. Miss Phyllis Harding as Jenny Diver (, 
whole-hearted and most admirable crib from the Lovat 
Fraser tradition) was charming. I much preferred her ; 
the other Jenny, and the scene in which she makes love ; 
the disguised Polly was charmingly given by both actress 
—the production’s hairy heel did not intrude here, 1, 
Morano of Mr. Foster Richardson was greatly inferior 4) 
that of Mr. Pitt Chatham. He has not got the spirit of th 
thing ; also he should not wear a head handkerchief like an 
Italian ice-cream man. 
The charms of Miss Winifred O’Connor and Miss Phyllis 
Harding and the scenery and dresses make the Chelsea Palg 
production very well worth seeing. 
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THIS WEEK’S BOOKS. 
SnmaneE Lesuie’s Life of Mark Sykes (Messvs. Cassel 
has appeared. Commemorating a man notable above al 
for the attraction which he had for his contemporatie 
jt seems a charming biography. There are some mos 
exciting extracts from a book which Sir Mark Sykes bs 
contemplated, The Caliph’s Last Heritage. This is the account 
of Ibrahim Pasha :— 

“ Tbrahim, like Saladin, was the result of inter-marriage between 
Kurd and Bedawi. The Bedawi is, indeed, the strangest of a 
mankind. His material civilization is about on a par with that ol 
a Bushman, yet his brain is as elaborately and subtly develope 
as that of any Englishman with a liberal education. There ism 
reasonable argument he cannot follow, no situation which he cannol 
immediately grasp, no man whom he cannot comprehend; yet 
there is no manual act he can perform. How different from th 
Kurd, whose hands are ever ready and busy, but whose mind hi 
many closed doors and blocked-up passages. A Kurd is the 
simplest and most gullible of mortals. His fear of a man who can 
read the Koran is piteous; his wickedness the wickedness 0/4 
wild animal ; his uninquisitiveness great ; his industry immen% 
It is a book which one hesitates to put down. 

Mr. Frederick Harrison’s book, De Senectute, is publishel 
by Messrs. Fisher Unwin. ‘There are a dialogue on old ag, 
some memoirs of the Victorian era, a story of Constantinop* 
and a summary of modern attempts to form a general sy 
thesis of thought. An attractive, urbane volume. 

Messrs. Methuen publish Mr. Ramsay Muir’s Politics a 
Progress, which is a short, general survey of the field of politi 
from a progressive but anti-Socialist standpoint. It 8 % 
the moment, of course, of considerable topical interest. 

Messrs. Jonathan Cape publish an illustrated study ¢ 
Nicolas Poussin, by Mrs. Esther Sutro. It has a preface }Y 
Professor William Rothenstein. 
sentence in this introduction :— 

“It is no use waiting for inspiration. Constant practice is ® 
net spread for truth; for truth, like a wild creature, is shy - 
wary, and unless the net be unsuspected and ever ready it may * 
spread in vain.” 

How true this is as a particularization ; how false as a genet" 
° e ‘ hati. 
zation! Another attractive book, also illustrated by pn 
- ° . . - * fy am 
graphs, is by Mr. Ernest C. Pulbrook on English Country Liyem™ 
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.-» published by Messrs. Batsford. The photographs are 
Work, "7 save that one would gather from them that Mr. 
ciate i a little frightened of such things as the steam 
= Surely this is a pity. We have absorbed the reaper 
pron with its great wheel till it seems one of the most 
. “ of country objects. The steam or motor tractor 
—, be beautiful, but we shall probably some day love 
“f4 the love no doubt that we accord to pigs rather 

ightingales. 
yet penoty Canfield publishes another novel, Rough 
wn than Cape). It seems long, careful and witty. 
jle has written a story called The Clockwork 
It is a 


Heen (Jona 

Mr. E. V. On 
Nan, whieh is published by Messrs. Heinemann. 
striking, imaginative adventure story. a 
Mr. Edgar Lee Masters publishes a new novel, Children 
of the Market Place (Messrs. Hodder and Stoughton). — The 
publishers say on the dust cover : “* Mr. Masters, by a prodigious 
effort of imagination, has written a fictitious autobiography.” 
[am glad to see that it is not quite so prodigious in size at 
least as his last effort, Domesday Book, as to whose merits I 
had so marked a difference of opinion with the author and 


my literary colleagues. Tue Lirerary Epiror. 


mR. CHURCHILL’S BOOK ON THE 
W AR." 
Mg. CavRCHILL, as statesman-author, is more nearly than 
anybody else a successor to Disraeli. He bids for the attention 
of both the simple and the subtle ; he has a flair ; he has a 
cand manner, but he is often not guiltless of grandiosity. He 
is frequently eloquent, but sometimes what was meant to be 
eloquence becomes a purple patch. On the whole, however, 
he saves his literary soul alive, and his outlook is always 

dignified by his intellectual hunger and curiosity. If he were a 
novelist and if he ever became Prime Minister, the public 
would wait for his stories as eagerly as they waited for 
Endymion. There is no other statesman of to-day who has 
quite this combination of literary qualities. Lord Rosebery has 
always been too fastidious for the many; the public does 
not read a philosophical excursus by Lord Balfour, nor a 
similar work by Lord Haldane ; it thinks of Mr. Asquith as a 
speechmaker, not a writer, and of Lord Grey of Fallodon as 
a writer on natural history. But it read and acclaimed Mr. 
Winston Churchill’s Life of his father, and if we are not 
mistaken there is a great reception waiting for this story 
of the world’s agony. 

For Mr. Churchill has the art of narrative. Instinctively he 
rejects the unessential, Coherence emerges from the wilder- 
ness of material. Moreover, when he is himself excited, as he 
often evidently is, he makes his reader excited too. He is 
unlike most excited writers, who become confused or foolish, 
or both. It is difficult to find exactly the right words to 
describe the impression made upon us by Mr. Churchill’s 
writing, but we shall perhaps describe it most closely if we 
say that his manner is comparable with a flashing eye and an 
elaborate gesture in a man speaking. Mr. Churchill writes, 
in fine, with enormous zest. Although it would be very 
unjust to say that he is not a man of sensitive feeling (for this 
lirst volume of his History provides plenty of evidence that 
he was most heavily oppressed by disasters and by the loss 
of friends), it is nevertheless probably true to say that the joy 
of battle has always been uppermost in his mind. We mean 
joy in battle of every kind—political battle and diplomatic 
battle, and not merely battle on the field. 

It is with a genuine power of dramatic selection that Mr. 
Churchill picks out the international incidents which were the 
Precursors of Armageddon. ‘The Via's of Wrath” and 
9 Milestones to Armageddon ” he calls his first two chapters— 
titles which struck us with a chill till we found them at least 
excused, if not justified, by the stimulations of Mr. Churchill’s 
method. Of course, he does not fail to give its due sensational 








Value to Mr. Lloyd George’s conversion to the belief that 
wa many was, and deliberately intended to be, the enemy. 
The preacher of naval reduction became the principal warner 
of Germany in a famous speech at the Mansion House, after 
™ incident at Agadir. Alas! that Mr. Lloyd George should 
‘ave swung back to his old position and encouraged the 
war makers of Germany once more by demanding a reduction 
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of the British Navy only a few months before the War 
broke out! 

Very characteristic, again, is Mr. Churchill’s touch when he 
describes how, after the Agadir crisis, he was invited by 
Mr. Asquith to go to the Admiralty by exchanging offices with 
Mr. McKenna. In his bedroom that night he saw a large 
Bible. He opened it at random and read: “ Thou art to 
pass over Jordan this day, to go in to possess nations greater 
and mightier than thyself,” &c. ‘It seemed,’ he writes, 
“a message full of reassurance.” Nobody will dispute the 
reassurance that can be derived from texts casually selected 
from the Bible, nor, probably, will anybody doubt how little 
Mr. Churchill required to have his natural assurance reinforced ; 
but one cannot help feeling that a man who accepts omens 
of this kind is in a very real sense incalculable, and therefore 
dangerous. Mr. Churchill was “ever a fighter.” He was 
always hoping, if not searching, for a thrill, always thrusting 
forward into new fields ; and we are not in the least surprised 
to read that during the Agadir crisis, when he was Home 
Secretary, he took both the Admiralty and the War Office 
to task for not placing special guards upon the Naval maga- 
zines, and insisted that this should be done practically on his 
own authority. One can almost see him and Lord Fisher 
reacting upon each other, each taking his turn at inflating the 
other with the wind of tempestouus thoughts. Mr. Churchill, 
having become First Lord, gazes upon the greatest ships of 
the Fleet lying peaceably and silently at anchor in Portland 
Harbour, and then he bursts out with an apostrophe : ‘ Guard 
them well, admirals and captains, hardy tars and tall marines ; 
guard them well and guide them true!” The change to the 
Admiralty had on him the effect of a sparkling wine. His 
particular task at the Admiralty was to form a War Staff, 
and it was then for the first time that he met Admiral Beatty :— 

ae was, however, advised about him at the Admiralty in a 
decisively adverse sense. He had got on too fast, he had many 
interests ashore. His heart it was said was not wholly in the Service. 
He had been offered an appointment in the Atlantic Fleet suited to 
his rank as Rear-Admiral. He had declined this appointment — 
a very serious step for a Naval Officer to take when appointments 
were few in proportion to candidates—and he should in consequence 
not be offered any further employment. It would be contrary to 
precedent to make a further offer. He had already been un- 
employed for eighteen months, and would probably be retired in 
the ordinary course at the expiration of the full three years’ un- 
employment. But my first meeting with the Admiral induced me 
immediately to disregard this unfortunate advice. He became at 
once my Naval Secretary (or Private Secretary, as the appointment 
was then styled). Working thus side by side in rooms which 
communicated, we perpetually discussed during the next fifteen 
months the problems of a naval war with Germany. It became 
increasingly clear to me that he viewed questions of naval strategy 
and tactics in a different light from the average naval officer: he 
approached them, as it seemed to me, much more as a soldier would. 
His war experiences on land had illuminated the facts he had 
acquired in his naval training. He was no mere instrumentalist. 
He did not think of matériel as an end in itself but only as a means. 
He thought of war problems in their unity by land, sea and air.” 

Mr. Churchill explains that the test mobilization of the 
Fleet, which, by a miraculously fortunate accident, was 
sarried out at the end of July, 1914, had been planned as 
long before as October, 1918. Although there was no legal 
authority to compel reservists to come up for this test upwards 
of 20,000 men presented themselves. The Grand Review of 
the 17th and 18th July was incomparably the greatest assem- 
blage of naval power ever witnessed in the history of the 
world. The next few days brought the dire threats of war, 
and ships and men were not allowed to disperse. Mr. 
Churchill and Prince Louis of Battenberg deserve every 
credit for the decision. 

We cannot do more than pick out two or three passages 
for quotation, and among these certainly must be Sir John 
French’s remarks in a letter to Mr. Churchill about Lord 
Kitchener’s famous visit to the Front at the end of August, 
1914 :— 

“IT can’t understand what brought Kitchener to Paris. I am 
writing to you as one of my greatest friends and I know you'll let 
ine write freely and privately. His visit was really most unfor- 
tunate. He took me away from the Front to visit him in Paris on 
a very critical day when I should have been directing the operation 
most carefully, and I tell you between ourselves strictly that when 
I returned to my Headquarters I found a very critical situation 
existing (8 p.m.!) and authoritative orders and directions badly 
needed. It was the day when the Guards and a Cavalry Brigade 
were so heavily engaged. I do beg of you, my dear Friend, to add 
one more to all the many great kindnesses you have done me and 
stop this interference with field operations.” 

As regards the loss of the three cruisers, the ‘ Hogue,’ the 
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* Cressy,’ and the ‘ Aboukir,’ Mr. Churchill lays the blame 
partly on the War Staff and partly upon those on the spot. 
We cannot profess to be quite satisfied. Orders were continu- 
ally issued from the Admiralty, and the ominousjand penetrat- 
ing nick-name of this cruiser patrol, “* the live bait squadron, 

was extraordinarily significant. The prominent part played 
by Mr. Churchill at Antwerp originated in a special mission, 
with which he was entrusted to inquire and report. It is 
made quite clear that the mission was not of his own invention. 
He represents himself in a breathless record as having been 
caught up in the web of circumstance, so that it was events 
and not his will which made it seem to him imperative that 
he should offer to take command of the whole situation :— 

“I therefore telegraphed on the 4th to the Prime Minister 
offering to take formal military charge of the British forces in 
Antwerp and tendering my resignation of the office of First Lord of 
the Admiralty. This offer was not accepted. I have since learned 
that Lord Kitchener wrote proposing that it should be, and wished 
to give me the necessary military rank. But other views prevailed : 
and I certainly have no reason for regret that they did so.” 

Mr. Churchill vindicates the popular belief that Lord 
Kitchener remained in fear of an invasion of these shores long 
after the Navy considered such a thing impossible. Lord 
Kitchener’s caution was, no doubt, a remnant of the early 
uncertainty, which had certainly been shared by the Navy. 
There was real alarm in the Navy at first about the very 
unsafe position of our ships in harbour. On October 17th, 
1914, Lord Beatty wrote a private letter to Mr. Churchill 
on this subject :-— 

“At present we feel that we are working up for a catastrophe of 
a very large character. The feeling is gradually possessing the 
Fleet that al! is not right somewhere. The menace of mines and 
submarines is proving larger every day, and adequate means to 
meet or combat them are not forthcoming, and we are gradually 
being pushed out of the North Sea, and off our own particular 
= How does this arise ? By the very apparent fact that we 

ave no Base where we can with any degree of safety lie for coaling, 
replenishing, and refitting and repairing, after two and a-half months 
of war. This spells trouble. It is a perfectly simple and easy 
matter to equip Scapa Flow, Cromarty, and Rosyth, so that vessels 
ean lie there undisturbed to do all they want, and for as long as 
they want, provided material and men are forthcoming. The one 
place that has put up any kind of defence against the submarine is 
Cromarty, and that is because at Cromarty there happens to be a 
man who grapples with things as they are, i.e., Commander Munro, 
and because they have trained artillerymen to man their guns.” 

Mr. Churchill is not so skilful in verbal defence as he is 
ecstatic in attack. His apologia for the conduct of the Govern- 
ment at the time of the Curragh incident, when ships were 
assembled at Lamlash to descend upon the Ulster coast, seems 
to us lame. It is a tepid exposition of a reckless policy. 
Again, it would be easy to show that his condemnation of 
Admiral Cradock for attacking the German ships without the 
help of the big guns of the ‘ Canopus ’ does not square with his 
implied condemnation of Admiral Troubridge for refusing to 
attack the ‘ Goeben’ under similar conditions. We cannot 
escape the conclusion that the Admiralty interfered too much 
with the men on the spot. Mr. Churchill tries to distinguish 
between the strategy which was frequently dictated and the 
tactics which were left to the decision of the officers at sea, 
but the distinction broke down in practice, as in the cases 
of Admirals Cradeck, Milne and Troubridge, and the result 
was confusion. 

Mr. Churchill's volume thrills us as it no doubt thrilled 
him to write it. It will endure. But when we have praised its 
great skill as it deserves we are left witha regret. After all, 
Mr. Churehill’s characteristic spirit is not the best in which 
to write of such an agony. His exhilaration on the whole 
approaches too nearly to a revelling in the great play of 
forces to be acceptable in a statesman who bore responsibilities 
for humanity that were terrible even though they were 
stimulating. 


LORD TENNYSON 
Wuen Mr. Harold Nicolson and Mr. Hugh Fausset both brought 
out studies of Lord Tennyson from the modern point of view 
in the same month everybody said, ** What a pity.” Perhaps 
Mr. Fausset was especially commiserated as the less well- 
known of the two writers. Annoying as it must be to the 
two authors to have their work perpetually bracketed together 
in reviews, we, as members of the public, cannot heip being 
fi *(1) Tennyson. By Harold Nicolson. London: Constable and Co. {12s. 6d. 


net.]——(2) Tennyson. By Hugh l’Anson Fausset. London; Selwyn and Blount. 
ide. 6d. net.) 





glad of the chance which supplied us, simultane 
studies so superficially similar and so fund 
similar. Mr. Nicolson’s book! is worldly and 
glad if he catches Lord Tennyson being mean or 

or frightened by trifles, because Lord Tennyson Ary, ~ 
age when men believed that a few favoured ; 
exempt from the hard doom of man. They did not, wo. 
not, know that even the noblest of us will, at some <—" 
another, be mean, pompous and frightened of Pian 
would not be amusing to catch out a modern ani . 
man of letters because the assumption of infallibility ; 
more. Mr. Nicolson and Mr. Fausset are ready to cate . 
ledge that Tennyson was a great man; Mr. Nicolson is ae 
to acknowledge that he was a great lyrical poet ; neithe 
them is ready to acknowledge that he was a “ bard,” 
both of them will agree with Tennyson himself that he = 
not a man of the world, or, as his partisans would have put " 
was not worldiy. Mr. Nicolson does not relish Tennyson 
frailties as Swift would have tasted them with hatred a 
malice ; he is not even wholly iconoclastic ; indeed, he mn 
out rather as one who would be the first to run and kiss th 
hand ef some returning royal exile. Here and there we fe 
for a moment that, with a little turn more, it might have 
been loyalty rather than laughter that brightened and integg, 
fied his eager, restless scrutiny. One thing which will strik 
the reader at once about Mr. Nicolson’s book is its beaytig 
workmanship. Every sentence is well turned; the part: 
all fit into a prearranged whole : it is French in its finish guj 
good taste. It is, incidentally, a book which could probabj; 
not have been produced in England in any age but the present 
the age of Byron would have come nearest. Such a book 
written then would have had the same sort of humour, is 
sibly the same polish, probably the same agreeable tone, by 
its author would not have given us the minute care or th 
same finally sympathetic, almost applauding, attitude. Py 
there is no indignation in Mr. Nicolson because there is coy. 
plete detachment. Either the frumpish or the unadventuroy 
in the tale would at last have annoyed our imaginary Byror 
writer, and we should have been treated to denunciatioa: 
and heroics because the detachment would not have be 
complete. Mr. Nicolson can tolerate and even sympathiz 
not because he does not care, but because when here t! 
frumpish and the unadventurous appear they serve to broade 
his comedy. 

We have said that Mr. Nicolson has written carefully; 
many people will say that he has written inaccurately. Ii 
has as far as minor facts are concerned ; but we do not propos 
to deal with this aspect of cither book, for in each case th 
author's purpose is plainly to paint a portrait or even a pictur 
and we hold that those who criticize their accuracy not ast 
characterization, but as to fact, are taking up the attitude 
those War Committees who must have the buttons and badg« 
exact upon memorials to the fallen. 
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Mr. Nicolson’s picture is delicately drawn, sympathet 
and amusing. How differently has Mr. Fausset confront 
his subject.2, Every crumb of incongruity, of differen 
between the real Tennyson and the Tennysonian legeni 
has been a source of pure joy to Mr. Nicolson; he would mi 
for the world have one absurdity the less. Mr. Faust 
would have been glad to worship. He cannot; he begins ga 
with a laugh, but being ultimately serious-minded, 
ends by being hot, hurt and shocked. This indignati 
has given his book a vigour which Mr. Nicolson’s lack 
Mr. Fausset is indignant, for example, about the late We 
and the position of women and the industrial revolute 
See, he says, what Tennyson’s sentimental Iedonism 4 
his admirers’ unwillingness to face facts have brought up 
the world. Present-day industrial England was not in 1% 
as it was to us a fait accompli. These 
all this could have been stopped. The whole set, Apos® 
and all, did nothing but talk vaguely of 
saw evolution as an automatic thing, a 
staircase from the protozoa to the superman, There Wis! 
need for this dashing up two steps at a time. You had © 
to * stand on the right ” and step off with the right foot ® 
and you would arrive. We were at peace; after all, it® 
not Tennyson's business to help the cause of peace, he W* 
poet, but he need not have written Riflemen, Form! © 
Shout for England. Mr. Fausset’s older readers will certal! 
fecl as if they were standing on their heads. Here ** 
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f Tennyson on purely moral grounds. Mr. 


yneiation ° 





= ison has written from a conscious attitude, a very amusing 
{iC 0ISC 2 ; 
= a comprehensible attitude. He approached his 


itude ‘ = 
in order to be amused, he was amused and so were we, 
sud) 


Mr, Fausset writes quite naturally from his own serious 
yore and arraigns Tennyson as (1) an unthinking 
ang sa middle-class aristocrat who neither knew nor 
~— = the poor lived, (3) as a man who did much to damage 
ean of women and to retard their emancipation. 
ay measure the reader will probably agree that Mr. 
Faasset proves his case. He shows, too, how such things 
may come about, how a certain timidity, a longing all his 
life to run with the hare and hunt with the hounds brought a 
noble nature to this degree of failure. Yet, so tremendous 
was his personality, so great his gifts as an artist, that he 
won to some sort of coherent viewpoint and made some sort 
of peace with himself and life. 

There is something fine in the way Mr. Fausset speaks of 
this man, the most adulated and worshipped figure of his 
age, and tries to prove to us, not that he had his faults, as 
does Mr. Nicolson, but rather that he was not a complete 
failure. So might John Hampden, Cromwell, Wesley or 
General Booth have seen a career. Read the book carefully 
and you will see, not a young man slinging stones at his 
betters, but the modern 1923 Puritan seeing a century's 
most successful and respectable figure, neither as a rich 
publicist nor as an illustrious peer, but as an immortal soul. 
He is a pilgrim, a soul which did not get through scathless 





but spent many an hour in Doubting Castle or with Mr. Faint- 
heart or Mr. Byends’ company with as fatal snares for the 
soul as the booths and tinsel of Vanity Fair which never 
called tohim. If some of our elder readers feel that they have 
got out of touch with the new generation, we beg that they 
will take their patience and good will in their hands—they 
will need them all—and read these two books. In reading 
them they will be overhearing the confidences of the new 
generation of men. Between Mr. Nicolson’s and Mr. Fausset’s 
book they will have a very good idea of what has come to 
pass in England—the generation of those of the young who 
are yet old enough to have realized the War. If they will 
have patience and read both books to the end, not allow 
themselves to be startled and irritated, they will in the end, 
we think, not be dissatisfied with the generation which is 
the product of their upbringing. If they feel that the new 
generation is one of earnest prigs, there is Mr. Nicolson; if 
of yapping cynics, there is Mr. Fausset. For, if the younger 
generation generalizes -about the Victorian Age and forgets 
the Fitzgeralds and the Christopher Norths and supposes 
that all the world admired Tennyson and the virtues he 
preferred, the older generation is as apt to generalize about 
the younger, who are both more worldly and less worldly, 
more frivolous and less frivolous than that which went before. 
Modern types are not exhausted by Mr. Fausset and Mr. 
any more than Victorian types are cxhausted 
even by the large number of characters who appear in these 
two books. But here, at any rate, are two capital samples 
out of the bag. What these two writers have in common 
may definitely be put down to the Zeitgeist. 

We recommend these two books to our readers. It is 
worth while, even in this age of hurry, to read them both at 
length. As to their absolute value, neither would probably 
have been written but for Mr. Lytton Strachey’s two classical 
volumes in this kind—Eminent Victorians and The Life of 
Queen Victoria. Mr. Nicolson is here and there derivative 
even in phrase, though he has plenty of personality and is 
hever a copyist. His book is, as we have said, beautifully 
put together, the parts are carefully related and proportioned. 
Its faults are that here and there it gives the impression of 
being slightly forced and mechanical; very amusing on the 
Whole, it occasionally descends to the cheap. 

With much less conscious craftsmanship, with much less 
accomplishment, Mr. Fausset has yet far more knowledge 
of the workings of a poet's mind and is a better psychologist. 
His account of the outward events of Tennyson’s life is 
sketchy and confused, but as far as the poet’s mind is concerned 
and his attitude towards things, people, and his work, 
Mr. Fausset has, with one exception, painted a much better 
portrait, That exception is Tennyson’s sentimental history. 
Here Mr, Fausset has got hold of the wrong end of the stick ; 


Nicolson 











Mr. Nicolson of the right. Of his times, of the things and 
people about him, of his children, of charming Lady Tennyson, 
of the homes in which they lived, Mr. Nicolson has given by 
far the better picture, but his Tennyson could only have written 
the inferior poems, while Mr, Fausset’s Tennyson could have 
written them all. 


A PHILOSOPHY OF EDUCATION.* 

Ir is difficult for the English student to take Signor Gentile 
quite so seriously as he takes himself. The dignified back 

scratching, the brotherly love indulged in between himself 
and Senatore Croce, is edifying without being convincing. 
* The author of this book,” begins the latter in his introduction, 
“has been working in the same field with myself for over a 
quarter of a century, ever since the time we undertook—he 
a very young man, and I somewhat his senior—to shake Italy 
out of the doze of naturalism and positivism back to ideaistic 
philosophy.” That sentence, indeed, gives the key to Signor 
Gentile’s attitude. He makes no pretence of fallibility, of 
being a seeker after truth; he is simply engaged in enunciating 
a doctrine : it is the attitude of the pundit rather than of the 
philosopher. Moreover, his philosophy is so much a question 
of temperament, of his cultural environment, that to the 
reader with a different cast of mind it is bound to lose much 
of its significance : when shorn of the qualities of temperament 
and environment, he has really very little to say that has not 
been said before. The present book consists of a series of 
lectures delivered to the school-teachers of Trieste, and is 
consequently not so heavily overweighted with jargon as 
some of his other work: but, by the same token, he refuses to 
take his audience seriously, to condescend much to the fields 
of argument: if an idea is distasteful to him he simply remarks 


“this goes against the tenets of modern philosophy,” or 
* such a view is no longer tenable.” Indeed, his style, which 


is quite unnecessarily romantic and lacking in incision, is 
not very well adapted to argument :— 

“The teacher who, because of his lofty mission, claims the 
right of forming souls, of arousing those powerful moral energies 
which alone empower man to live as a human being may not, must 
not be ignorant of the fact that the contention of naturalism, which 
makes of the world an abstract reality, presupposed by the spirit 
and therefore anterior and indifferent to it, is a belief that has been 
superseded and surpassed by modern thought. . . . For naturalism 
reduces itself to the affirmation that we think nature, but do not 
ourselves exist; nature alone exists. We do not exist and yet we 
think, and we think of nature as existing.” 

All this rhetoric about “* Modern Thought,” and then a pale 
rehash of the words of Descartes, the doctrines of Berkeley — 
both unacknowledged! Where, for Signor Gentile, does 
** modern thought ” begin? Surely the teachers of Trieste, 
with their presumably Teutonic education, have a right to 
be treated a little more scriously than this. Indeed, a great 
deal of Signor Gentile’s work consists in the reiteration of 
ancient dogmas in a less convincing form: even the Idealism 
which he shouts from the housetops he seems to regard more 
as a moral duty than as Truth: he does not expound it, he 
preaches it: and his theories have the peculiar quality of 
looking suspicious even when they really happen to be reason- 
able. He may ultimately be found to fulfil a useful adjustive 
purpose in the history of Italian thought: he cannot, in 
himself, be regarded as a great philosopher. 

As for the doctrines of this particular book, he begins by a 
rather unconvincing proof of the universality of the individual 
personality : hence he deduces the impossibility of a duality 
of teacher and pupil. ‘* The real teacher is within the soul 
of the pupil, or, better still, the teacher is the pupil in the 
dynamism of his development. So that, far from limiting the 
autonomy of the disciple, the master, as the propulsive element 
of the pupil’s spontaneity, penetrates his personality, not to 
suppress it, but to help its impulses and facilitate its infinite 
development.” Such a thesis, when stripped of its apparent 
obscurity, will not, surely, be found to be either particularly 
original or particularly profound. 

Moreover, the publishers have no shadow of right to claim, 
as they do on the wrapper, that this volume “* introduces to 
English readers’ Signor Gentile’s work. The reader may 
possibly remember a review in these columns, fully a year ago, 
of a translation of an earlier and in many ways far more 
typical volume of Signor Gentile’s. 





* The Reform of Education. By Giovanni Gentile. Translated by Dino Bigongiari 
and with an introduction by Benedetto Croce. London; Beun Brothers, (83. 6d.j 
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A TIDE OF REMEMBRANCE.* 


Ilex are three books that take us back to three very different 
worlds. Sir Henry Robinson gives us the history of his 
forty years’ administrative work in Ireland.' We are glad 
that when the old Local Government Board, of which he was 
the last Vice-President, passed out of existence, he decided 
to write these memoirs, for they have made a most excellent 
book, as instructive as only such first-hand information can 
be, and as racy as a story by George Birmingham. Nothing 
could be better than the intimate glimpses we obtain through 
his pages of the fascinating succession of Viceroys, Chief 
Secretaries and Under-Secretaries, a gallery of very diverse 
portraits, from Lord Frederick Cavendish to Lord Wimborne, 
from John Morley to Sir Hamar Greenwood. And it almost 
goes without saying that the book is crammed to the full 
with good stories. Indeed, there are so many that quotation 
once embarked upon would never end. One chapter alone, 
that which relates the troubles of the various Chief Secretaries 
in trying to cope with the terrible hospitality (mostly running 
to poteen) of the parish priests they visited, should be quoted 
in full if at all. The reader must gather in his own rich 
harvest. Mr. Mason is a memorialist of another kind. He 
is your true adventurer, for, going to sea in the old sailing 
ships at a very early age, he has been restless ever since. He 
has been a sailor, ship’s officer, farmhand, gold miner, and 
much else besides, and his straightforward chronicle of his 
experiences on land and sea from Ireland to Nevada, San 
Francisco to the Fiji Isles, makes the ordinary adventure 
story seem a very humdrum affair. Mr. Basil Tozer, as he 
confesses,’ has also been a rolling stone, but his lot has fallen 
in more pleasant places! Earning a living seems a desperate 
enterprise when we read Mr. Mason’s reminiscences, and a 
very simple and amusing affair when we are in Mr. Tozcr’s 
company. The latter had the good fortune to run across an 
old schoolfellow, an eccentric person, who had come into an 
enormous fortune, and who paid Mr. Tozer a large salary to 
travel about with him, and help him to spend it. The two 
of them wandered up and down the world, and had various 
exciting and amusing adventures, after which Mr. Tozer 
settled down to journalism and the publicity business. As a 
writer of memoirs, he is chiefly noteworthy for the fact that 
he thinks the girls of to-day an improvement upon the 
girls of yesterday, an opinion we never remember having 
encountered before in any volume of reminiscences. 


TWO WELSH PLAYS.t 

Tuat Wales has a modern literature of her own, young poets 
and dramatists with their own problems, their own battles 
to fight against tradition, the Saxon—to whom the Welsh 
language is a joke slightly too extravagant to be really faunny— 
is blissfully unaware. He knows less of Wales than he does 
of the Pacific Islands—for Wales has as yet failed to produce 
her de Vere Stacpoole. He goes there in the summer, perhaps, 
and complains of the rainfall: or he reads Mr. Caradoc Evans, 
and mistakes a piece of brilliant particular satire for an adequate 
generalization on a national character. He does not even 
realize the psychological gulf between South Wales and North. 

Mr. Francis is in many respects a less brilliant writer than 
Mr. Evans, but he has that very power of generalization which 
Mr. Evans lacks. He has the knack of crystallizing ideas 
of a fairly wide application in particular characters : and since 


both Welsh and English versions of most of his works are | 


available, he forms a far safer point of contact with the English 
reader. In the first of these two new plays he pits the ideal 
of Labour Internationalism against Welsh Nationalism, and 
makes his Ilamlet finally escape from both by accepting the 
Chair of Political Economy at Swansea: in the latter and 
more amusing piece he contrasts the dark Iberian type with 
the dominant descendants of the later invader, and ends 
quite brilliantly with the renaissance of the Dark and complete 
discomfiture of the Fair. ‘“ Change” still remains infinitely 
his best piece of work, but both these new pieces are interesting. 
If one would criticize Mr. Francis’s work as a whole, one is 
led to complain that he is still too diflident, too dependent on 





* (1) Memories; Wise and Otherwise. By the Rt. Hon. Sir Henry Robinson. 


Lomwion: Cassell. [16s.|——(2) Wide Seas and Many Lands. By Arthur Mason. 
London: Cape. [7s. 6d.}——(3) Recollections of a Rolling Stone. By Basil Tozer. 
London: liurst and Blackett. {16s.] 


Cardif¥; Educa- 


1 Cross-Currents and The Dark Little People. 
teoual Publishing Company, 


By J. O. Francis, 
[2s. Od. cach.] 





his models; on Synge for “'The Poacher,” for instance 
Galsworthy and St. John Ervine for “Change”: whi _ 
the “Dark Little People” is occasionally reminiscent my 
“Tragedy of Nan.” His material is generally more of; ne 
than his expression, in fact. But when he is hinedtes 
avoids sentiment he is so shrewd and amusing that jt oe 
shame to cavil. He has done admirable pioneer work ni 
thoroughly deserves the honour which he receives tele 
own country. 


FICTION; 


THE LADYBIRD.* 


A PARADOX is a truism standing on its head. When Mr 
Ford Madox Hueffer said that no reader ever cared what ‘ 
book was about he evolved a_ typical paradox, thous 
the truism which appeared if the paradox was scratched Was 
perhaps itself a superficial one. It is not, he said, because 
they are about the wars of the Greeks and Trojans, or na 
because they are about war in general, that we admire the 
Iliad and Troilus and Cressida; it is the presentation, jt ; 

. . . e , L 
the artist’s share in the total product that gives the story } 
value. If we skate lightly upon it and do not rudely break 
through to the fact that the Iliad is really about the behayioy 
of human beings submitted to various elaborated cinyp. 
stances of stress, we shall find that this theory throws ysefy 
light. It may help us to find out what pleases us ip quite 
a number of different sorts of narrative. 

Mr. D. H. Lawrence’s new book of stories is a case jp 
point, and to summarize the actual events of the stories 
which are full enough of movement, is to realize how suptl: 
is Mr. Lawrence’s art. We have probably at school had to 
learn from those anatomical figures made either in coloured 
plaster or in cardboard, in which the mannikin’s full dres 
is his suit >f superficial muscles. You pull layers of his 
substance off him till you come in the end to his bones, his 
heart and his liver. Upon the number of these layers depends 
the price of the mannikin. Mr. Lawrence’s characters ar 
like the very best sort of mannikin ; their delicacy of struc. 
ture, their elaboration is almost incredible, but, as in the 
case of the mannikin, it is the elaboration of setting fort! 
and setting bare, not the elaboration of the tailor and th 
milliner. 

In the first story the chief group are a ** Society Beauty,” 
a Hungarian Count who is a prisoner of war, and an English 
soldier of a well-known, aristocratic type ; and incidentally 
there is a perfectly-drawn portrait of a type of Englishwoman 
who has seldom been portrayed save from the inside, and 
never before by so sympathetic and yet so detached a 
onlooker :— 

“She was a little, frail, bird-like woman, elegant, but with th 
touch of the blue-stocking of the ’nineties which was unmistak 
able. . . . Somebody has called her the soul of England. It ws 
not ill said, though she was half Irish. But of an old, aristocrati 
loyal family famous for its brilliant men. And she, Lady Beveridg 
had for years as much influence on the tone of English politics « 
any individual alive. The close friend of the real leaders in th 
House of Lords and in the Cabinet, she was content that the m 
should act, so long as they breathed from her as from the ros 
life the pure fragrance of truth and genuine love. She had! 
misgiving regarding her own spirit. She would never lower le! 
delicate silken flag. For instance, throughout all the agony ( 
the war she never forgot the enemy prisoncrs ; she was determine 
to do her best for them. . . . It was in the winter of 1917-01 
the late autumn. She had been for a fortnight sick, stricke! 
paralysed by the death of her youngest boy. She felt she mus 
give in, and just die. And then she remembered how many others 
were lying in agony. So she rose, trembling, frail, to pay a VS 
to the hospital where lay the enemy sick and wounded, new 
London. Countess Beveridge was still a privileged wom 
Society was beginning to jeer at this little, worn bird of an outo® 
date righteousness and aesthetic. But they dared not think i! 
of her. She ordered the car and went alone... .” 

The story, however, really concerns the group of people ¥ 
spoke of before. We wish Mr. Lawrence would make 
. . th cue 
really enduring picture of a type he has sketched here withst 
delicate skill. Such people were the fine flower of a eivilizati 
that has gone, and they are still here in London or In thes 
villages, moving, breathing and easily to be observed. 


The next story, The Fox, sounds commonplace enough 1 | 


outline. Two young women who have been lJand girls dum 





the War run a farm together. One night a young soldiet | 





* The Ladybird. By D. H. Lawrence. London; Martin Secker. [7s. 6d. 
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py chance at the farm. He stays and finally courts the | Madame Claire. By Susan Ertz. (T. Fisher Unwin. 7s. 6d. net.) 
calls bY f the two women. Her partner is furiously jealous Surely no one but the author of a first novel would be so 
le evey aes dissuade her from marrying him. To his despair, rash as to take a woman of nearly eighty as the heroine of 
rn raya succeeds in doing so. He returns to the farm, | 2 Story. The book, which deals with everyday life, has a 





certain merit, though it suffers from faults of construction. 


elf d half accidentally, half purposely, in felling a tree for 

it * wl he manages to kill the obstacle who stands between | Give and Take. By Amber Reeves. (Hurst and Blackett. 
ve ; 1 the woman he longs for. Actually the story is very is. Gd. net.) ; ; : 

and him an¢ ‘t moves, a8 does real life or as does the best sort A very long and detailed account of a month’s doings at a 
. 1 Ss, a: : € ) ra hs : Cs : 


in his strange ; ~ + iis alain ae il aaciaia public office. during the War. No doubt the conversations, 
of lyrical poetry, upon two or three planes of consciousness | @. | are true to life, but the small details of administration 
= he result is an extreme richness and intricacy of | are tedious, except to the administrators. ‘The chief merit 
of Mrs. Blanco White's story is to give point to the trite saying, 


” 


at once: t 


texture. . ‘ P P “Wi ne . . : 
The last story is a little more ordinary in atmosphere and With what folly the world is governed ! 


has a strung element of comedy in it. Again, without being | Next of Kin. By W. E. Norris. (Hutchinson. 7s. 6d. net.) 
it touches planes not usually found outside poetry. Though Mr. Norris is intellectually convinced that he is 


retical, : ‘ : ‘ ——— rs . : 
a particularly the reader is conscious of a curious quality | writing in the period after the War, the standpoint from which 
n M,, Mr. Lawrence's writing; he uses refrains just as a poct he views the world has not moved since the first decade of 
that : lddo. At first the reader may think the trick accidental the century. Hence we find a certain want of harmony 
hous —s + be surprised at finding such a thing in writing between the actions of his characters and their thoughts 
d moa repetition and be surf h MATS f h d finds that and motives. The present story deals with a county family 
@ so fine in texture, but he reads a little urther anc inds at | bereft of its sons, and an heir from Overseas. 
— it is nothing of the sort, but a use of repetition as deliberate wee € 3 ; 
ey ~ . — ry : . 3 y on. , J. B. Morton. *hili 
ey as in a poetical or musical refrain, The reader will probably ° Allan se mney the Moon. By J. B. Morton. (Philip 
€ the te te a legitim: ose device ; we wonder Se aia . F 
ite that this is not a legitimate prose devi te os An unsophisticated story of a boisterous younger generation 
¢ ‘ sale ¢ »<¢ " > = =f. r To . . . ¢ ° “13 Ps . 
a ; if Mr. Lawrence feels that it is altogether satisfactory. OW- | in victorious contact with an impossibly Victorian older 
25 ever, till he or another has evolved another or better device, | generation. The chapters on beer and drinking bring a 
pa. ° * 7 r t 
oreak it certainly does serve to give a certain atmosphere. flavour of Mr. G. K. Chesterton rather than of the taproom. 
Viour ar : : ‘ i - q i " 
Tour Was it not Pélissier in one of his Potted Plays who said Wisp: a Girl of Dublin. By Katherine Adams. (Macmillan. 
en. b : : 7s. 6d. 
} ” that the ordinary drama was concerned with ordinary people Thi . ) - F , — itabl 
sefyl : cee : : ‘ 3 ch: s >, whic s » ‘ularly : able 
; in extraordinary situations, while he would give a drama of us charming story, whic h is more partic ularly suitable 
quite se EE le j li > aitastiona® tie, tamnes for girls, of a Dublin waif who became acquainted with some 
extraordinary people in ordinary situations + Mr. Lawrence | well-to-do children and the subsequent improvement of her 
e in goes beyond this formula and shows us the extraordinariness | condition is very delicately told. It carries on the best Vic- 
ahs of ordinary people in ordinary situations. torian tradition of the “ really nice ’’ poor child, one of the 
% *" : at oni eal pare respectful Poor, but it is not mawkish and expresses a great 
tle is interesting to see that, as in Aaron’s Rod, Mr. Lawrence 2 ) > g 
It! It & ; : deal of the sentiment that is common to childhood whether 


is still s 2 -essity for women’s ission to man’s .  / one . aie 
d to is still sure of the necessity f r women’s subm ; seh spent in the slums or in Fitzwilliam Square. It is, in fact, 
domination if their love life is to bring satisfaction to either. quite a triumph in its unaffected style. 


ured 

“en These stories would not have made Mr. Lawrence’s reputa- 

his tion, but they sustain it. 

, his PERIODICALS. 

ends Gerarchia: Rivista Politica. Direttore: Benito Mussolini 


an FIERY PARTICLES.* (Monthly. Lire 2.50.) 


The pious-looking blue outer cover of this review—somewhat 


Tue- ‘ ™ ° i. . , - 
the Tae net that “ senna rah cea = oe reminiscent of a parish magazine—much belies its contents. 
orth Disenchantment, but some months before this book of short | For these express in varied form and from various repre- 
: stories led us to look for too much in them. If, like the sentative pens the fiery patriotism and lofty ideals of young 
° present writer, one had found Disenchantment at once a | Fascist Italy. The review is edited by Benito Mussolini 
; summing-up of one’s whole inchoate mental attitude towards himself, and is the intellectual counterpart of his daily paper, 
y, public events and intrinsically so delightful to read that one Il Popolo d Italia. : In it we get opinion on those international 
ish seid a tel naam alt nciemnel Temes ee TE tte alien problems directly affecting Italy, on her domestic affairs in 
ally sey ee thes enlbaar spas si “5 . >| the light of future reforms, and on the relationship between 
we then inevitably these short stories will disappoint. The truth Fascism, the arts, and racial problems, &c., from such able 
is that while in the sphere of public events Mr. Montague is a | thinkers as Lumbroso, Signoretti, Mussolini, Soffici, Rocca, 
ani prophet with something new to say, in literature he is but— | de Magistris, and others. The special number for January, 


1923, dedicated entirely to Fascismo, is prefaced by Mussolini 
with a powerful foreword on the work to be done in this 
(Continued on page 632.) 


si well, but Mr. Kipling with a Radical instead of an Imperialist 
bias. Naturally enough, Mr. Montague has foreseen that 
th some “ tart reviewer’ would say as much. In a prefatory 
- note he has, in apologizing for the fieriness of his characters, | 
launched an attack on the present analytic type of fiction :— 











“I fear these ardent cranks are a little out of fashion. They 
ought numbly to suffer the business or game of living, not pull it 
m about nor try to give it new twists, each to his own wayward liking. 


f Ours is the day of the hero, who slips through life ; volyble, yes ; | 
vs but passive, a drifter, pleading that he is the fault of everyone else | | 
, and declining all of life that is declinable. Still, what is a fellow to 
oo do? If, of all the men you have known, none will come back to | | 
rin your mind except arrant lovers of living, mighty hunters of lions or | } 
el shadows, rapt amateurs of shady adventure or profitless zeal, how 


can you steep them in languor enough to bring them up to the 
: mark? Better let them go, and take their chance, as the fiery 
particles that they were in the flesh.” Seis the Standa rd 
Sut Mr. Montague is wrong. The hero of the day does not 
slip through life. Rather he lets life slip through him. At ‘ 
any tate, he should if he wishes to savour it. After all, why Shell sets the standard by which 
we should We suppose that these men who dash at life have a love ni R 
of it? Certainly the best way to avoid being conscious that | §) other motor spirits are judged. 
eh one is alive at all is to keep oneself too busy to think. Con- 
versely, all the most intense “ livers” of history have been | §) Always ask for Shell and secure 
it Persons of comparative inaction. Whether or not it is prudent | J} : ° 
to live intensely is, of course, quite another matter. 1 ywever, | ff} extra mileage without extra cost. 
in | the short stories are excellently done, and_ this peculiar | §! 
g} - Attitude of adulation for the active if it does not annoy 
| Will doubtless be found most attractive. ; | 


® » 
Fiery Particles. By C. 5. Montague. Loudon: Chatto and Windus. (73. net.] 
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second and reconstructive phase—the ‘“ tempo secondo ”— 
of the great movement. He pours fine contempt on the 
passing of the epochs of such as Giolitti, Nitti, Salandra, &c., 
and points out how a great liquidation of men, method and 
doctrine took place in October-November last. For the 
future, to quote his own words, “Cid che di sacro e di forte 
sta nel passato, cid che é di sacro e di forte, ci reca nel suo 
inesauribile grembo l’avvenire.” 


The Journal of Public Administration. 
Pitman and Sons. 2s. 6d. net.) 

The newly founded Institute of Public Administration has 
begun well by issuing this substantial and sober quarterly, 
which contains some noteworthy papers. Lord Haldane’s 
inaugural address on “ An Organized Civil Service * comes 
first, followed by an article on “ Administrators, Imperial and 
Local,” by Mr. Anderton, the ex-Chairman of the London 
County Council—a reminder that the Institute is by no means 
limited to the State Civil Service or to paid officials. Sir 
William H. Clark writes on “* Government and the Promotion 
of Trade ” with rather less caution than the subject warrants, 
and Mr. Stuart Bunning describes the American Civil Service. 


The Royal Engineers’ Journal. (Hugh Rees. 5s.) 

The Institution of Royal Engineers, which has recently 
received a Royal Charter, has decided to convert its old- 
established Journal into a quarterly. The first number of 
the new issue justifies the change, for the editors now have 
jlenty of space and can deal more adequately with the varied 
interests of the Corps. The technical articles include a sug- 
gestive paper on “* Modern Road Engineering" by Mr. H. P. 
Boulnois and a paper on “ Cross-country Tractors” by 
Major Martel. From the military standpoint Captain 
Gaussen’s essay on “ The Necessity for Engineer Intelligence 
to Engineer Commanders in War” is of value. He mentions 
that in August, 1914, the German Third Army might have 
outflanked the French Fifth Army if it could have crossed the 
Meuse at Fumay. Fortunately for the French, the German 
engineers had not brought up their pontoons to replace the 
broken bridges and a great opportunity was lost. 


No. 1. (Sir Isaac 


The Fortnightly Review. 

Mr. R. Bruce Lockhart contributes a well-informed pen- 
portrait of Trotsky. We have, fortunately, got beyond the 
time when we were assured on all hands that Russian Bolshe- 
viks are apocalyptic monsters ; and it is essential now that 
we should have sane information about Soviet politicians. 
Mr. Lockhart makes Trotsky appear credible and_ vivid ; 
he confirms at first hand our impression of him as a fiercely 
energetic opportunist, passionate, eloquent, clever and egotis- 
tical. No one can deny him greatness ; but he has never 
been constructive or judicious, and he lacks completely any 
co-ordination of his talents. It becomes clearer every day 
that the master and controller of Russia has been Lenin, 
that it was Lenin’s sincerity of purpose and coolness of judg- 
ment that has kept Russia from complete disintegration, 
and that without his guidance Russia will be in the greatest 
jeopardy. Mr. George Moore gives a pleasant dialogue be- 
tween Mr. Edmund Gosse and himself, mainly upon Anne 
Bronté. Here and there it seems a little stiffly written for 
a reported conversation ; but perhaps it is all the more true 
to fact. 


The Nineteenth Century. 

Those who are interested in the ethics of journalism (and 
many readers seem to be realizing how much the problem 
concerns them) will do well to buy the April number of the 
Nineteenth Century. There are two excellently thoughtful 
articles dealing with different aspects of journalism. Captain 
R. A. Seott-James discusses the difficulties of making an 
honest newspaper pay, and decides that the task is not im- 
possible. He outlines his ideal paper ‘ decent, vigorous and 
not wholly unintellectual.” There is a minority numbering 
millions, he says, who are dissatisfied with the standards of 
the daily Press ; it is to this audience that he would appeal, 
and in this audience, he conceives, he would find by far the 
most powerful force of opinion. Mr. R. J. R. G. Wreford 
takes for text “ Evil propaganda corrupts good citizens,” and 
calls attention to the abuses of the cinema, the Church, the 
stage and the Press. He remarks justly that at present the 
cincma is the most disappointing of all media for propaganda, 
since it appears entirely to lack any sense of responsibility. 


The Quarterly Review. 

The Quarterly preserves its record for expert reviewing. 
There is no journal which provides a greater solidity of fare. 
We do not want to see the Quarterly turn sensational, but 
the rigour of its temperateness is sometimes disappointing. 
We could have desired from Major-Gencral Sir George Aston 
2% more acute, a more individual study of the Command in 
France than he gives us in his article on Haig and Foch. 
Kvery politician and every soldier mentioned is given some 
measure of praise ; and it is in the degree that we must look 
for discriminations. The rest of the number affords a con- 


fined variety of sober reading. 





—————__ 


THE LAW. 


The Law of Allotments. By E. Lawrence Mitchell, 
7s. 6d. net.) 

The value of Mr. Mitchell’s exposition of the law yj 
regard to allotments is shown by the fact that his work - 
already reached a third edition. He gives the full text of . 
Acts from 1908, including the important measure passed | : 
year, with a lucid introductory exposition. Last wae 
Act limited in various ways the power of a landowner t, 
resume possession of allotments, especially during the Spri 2 
and summer, and its provisions as to notice, compensatic: 
and the like deserve to be better known. — 


(P. 8. King 


The Teaching of the Law as to Enemy Nationals. 
Justice Younger. (Edinburgh: Hodge. 1s. net.) 
It is noteworthy that in this address to the Glasgow Juridical 
Society Lord Justice Younger should have thought fit , 
discuss at length the internment of German civilians durin, 
the War and the confiscation of their property— subject, 
course, to compensation by their own Government—to gyel 
the reparation fund. Lord Justice Younger, from the leoal 
standpoint, took strong exception to both these measures 
while admitting that they were dictated by policy 
He might, perhaps, have considered the question whethe 
both measures were not forced upon us by the enemy. Britis) 
subjects were interned and British property was seize¢ in 
Germany early in the War, and retaliatory measures cou) 
hardly be avoided. 


By Lond 


Interpretations of Legal History. By Roscoe Pound, Phy, 
LL.D. (Cambridge University Press. 12s. 6d. net.) , 
The author of Interpretations of Legal History is, as py, 
Hazeltine points out, one of the foremost jurisprudential 
thinkers of our time, and in this book he displays a wide anj 
intimate knowledge not only of the history of juristic thought 
and the law of England and America, but also of Germanic 
and Roman Law with their offshoots, and of Eastern laws 
and custom. The story of the rise and fall of the historical 
school, and the relation of its interpretations to the purpose 
of its time, is therefore treated with a breadth and originality 
which will astonish and delight the most profound and 
experienced lawyer. But it is the deductions which Dr, 
Pound draws from his story, and his new interpretations of 
legal science, rejected or ignored in the last century, which 
give the book its chief value. He summons jurists to take 
their proper place of leadership in the sphere of law-making, 
and makes short work of Savigny’s theory that law is to be 
found, but not made. 


MEMOIRS. 


The Days of a Man. By David Starr Jordan. 2 vols. 
New York: World Publishing Co. $15.) 

The publication of colossal memoirs is an indulgence whieh 
it is dangerous to encourage. ‘True, they may contain in- 
valuable material for the historian ; but they are also a most 
intractable millstone round his neck. He can neither read 
them nor afford to neglect them. One might almost suggest 
that a special department of the Public Record Office be 
established, to produce a sort of monthly index, a comparative 
and cross-referenced record of current publications, as a sign- 
post to the future historian of the twentieth century. Without 
it he will be most undoubtedly bogged—which preamble is 
to suggest, that while Professor Jordan’s memoirs are very far 
indeed from being valueless, the careful reading of them and 
their like would be a whole-time occupation for ten or twenty 
men at least. It has been the author's aim to set dow 
everything—everything, at least, which does not redound to 
anyone’s discredit. He gives full details, with photographs, 
of his family, his wives, their families, his children ; everyoné 
he has met or served on a committee with, their families, 
wives, and children; innumerable quotations of no great 
appositeness or intrinsic merit ; all his own occasional verse, 
whether light or earnest ; an appendix of the stories he told 
his children; innumerable travel-details ; details of locl 
politics of the last century; details, in fact, of anything 
under the sun which in any way remotely affected him. © 
much for the millstone. But the interest of the book lies 
first and foremost in its commentary on the development 0 
the United States, especially the Western States, during the 
last fifty years. Professor Jordan was in at the birth o 
everything—California’s first telephone, first motor-car, fs 
University. He can fairly claim to be one of the father 
of his country. He has seen villages spring into cities, districts 
of half-explored wilderness turned into industrial suburbs ; 
moreover, in his pursuit of natural history he has visite 
almost every country, from Japan to Bulgaria, Samoa 
Alaska ; had rare fishes and uninhabited islands named ® 
his honour ; published works ranging from the Pathology" 
Hoof-rot to Eric’s Book of Beasts. In short, he has lived 4 
singularly full and energetic life covering a singularly intere 
ing period of his country’s history ; and it is surely pardona® 
if he tempers the dignity of old age with a certain prolixity- 


(Yonkers, 
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yections of a Labour Pioneer. By F. W. Soutter. (T. 
Reco 1 


Fisher Unwin.) : . : 
autobiography Mr. Soutter, late in a long life, 
< himself to have been a man of public spirit and of 
_ hi ple fire. Our fathers would with one ace ord have 
unquen an “ agitator,” but we of to-day have learned to 
called Sad more carefully. No doubt he was often move 
aes oa pe troublesome to authority than was necessary, 
piety ut any initial advantages in life he made it his 
oe remedy what he considered to be abuses. His 
busine vere curious. His father might be described as a small 
Est he had servants and was proud of his cellar— 
cath the father and mother died when Mr. Soutter was 
ry young, and for some reason or other he was left destitute. 
He became apprenticed at a saw-mill. He gives an excel- 
“iv clear account of the election campaign of the first 
idate. Mr. George Odger, in 1869. Mr. Soutter 
inspired the candidature and he was helped by some of the 
(hristian Socialists, including Tom Hughes. Recent remarks 
iy Labour Members make us think that they have quite 
¢eaotten this first effort in the name of Labour. When Mr. 
Souter was agitating against private church rates, which 
remained after the ordinary church rates had been abolished, 
he damaged the rate-book by throwing an inkpot over it as a 
ootest. On another occasion he carried a Vestry room by 
‘ecault when the Vestry refused to reccive a deputation. The 
yecount of the prosecutions which ensued is amusing. We 
think, however, that Mr. Soutter has formed an unnecessarily 
Jow opinion of the law and of the chances of obtaining justice. 


In this 


jently ¢ 
Labour cand 


WORKS OF REFERENCE. 

The Year-book of the Universities of the Empire, 1923. 
Edited by W. H. Dawson. (Bell.) 
This useful book, published for the Universities Bureau of 
the British Empire, gives details of the work of all universities 
under the British flag and brief notes on American and 
foreign universities. The appendices contain information 
oncerning professional qualifications. The new edition 
ippears to have been revised with some care, and there is a 
ood index. 


The English Catalogue of Books for 1922. (Publishers’ 
Cureular. ) 

This is the eighty-sixth yearly issue of an indispensable 
index to publications. From the preface we learn that last 
year's new books numbered 8,754, three less than in the pre- 
vious year, while the new editions numbered 2,088, or 181 less 
thanin 1921, Poetry and drama showed the largest increase, 
followed by books on games and sports, while books on history, 
travel, war and medicine were less numerous by about four 


hundred, 


Seil’s Directory of Registered Telegraphic Addresses, 1923. 
Business Directories. 45s. net.) 

This well-known directory is admirably compiled. The 
two lists of firms and of telegraphic addresses and the classified 
list of trades in Great Britain are, of course, in daily use in 
ill business houses. The telephone numbcr of cach firm, in 
london and in the country, is given. 

The Education Act, 1921. Sir 
(Charles Knight and Co. 

The twenty-second edition of Owen's Education Acts Manual, 
originally produced by Sir Hugh Owen and carried by him 
through twenty editions, is now mainly a commentary on the 
codifying Act of 1921, with other Acts relating to public 
schools, endowed schools, charitable trusts and so forth. 
‘it John Lithiby has done his work well: we notice that 
certain recent cases of importance have been duly incor- 
porated and the massive book is fully indexed. 


The Stock Exchange Official Intelligence for 1923. (Spottise 
woode, Ballantyne. £4 net.) 

Most of the people who use this book daily and hourly 
take it for granted, not stopping to reflect on the immense 
labour and skill which have gone to build up, through many 
years, 80 marvellously complete and accurate a work of refer- 
tnee. The new edition is all that we expect. In the intro- 
ductory matter there are the usual excellent articles on Indian 
finance and company law and the tables of municipal finance 
and the like. The reports of the Commissions on the railways 
of Northern and Southern Ireland are given at some length. 


Index to Tripos Lists, 1748-1910. By ©. W. Previté-Orton. 
(Cambridge University Press. 10s. net.) 

index fated Librarian of St. John’s has compiled an excellent 

Resiste = ll lripos lists contained in the ¢ ambridge Historical 

Denlater ons will be a handy supplement to Dr. Venn’s great 

period ) ambridge men when that work reaches the modern 
1d. Meanwhile, it will be very useful for reference. To 


each name ¢ nde ita ‘ 
class uttained, appended the Tripos and the date, but not the 


Edited by John Lithiby. 


57s. 6d. net.) 
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Sincerity 


When once you have made a friend of a 


“CITY DE LUXE,” 
through “ 
in all 
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An Investment 


A Union Government pamphlet states :— 
“Unlike diamond digging orange growing is 


not a Gamble ” 


The sum of £562 10s. Od. in cash, or £125 per annum for 
five years (quarterly or half-ycarly payments arranged), 
can secure, after that period, 


A PERMANENT a — 


oF SSOO annum 


This statement is 
become 





definite and can be realized 
an investor or settler in connexion with an 


Orange Orchard in South Africa 


The South African Prudential is developing the finest 
Citrus Estates in the British Empire. It has been highly 
reported upon by Dr. Macdonald, the eminent Consulting 
Agriculturist and Horticulturist, and Professor Amun dsen, 
Professor of Horticulture, Transvaal University College, 
Pretoria. A rich district, exceptionally fertile soil and 
adequate transport facilities sum up the advantages of a 
profitable investment. The Directors are well-known public 
men in South Africa. 

Reference —The National Bank of South Africa. 
Write NOW for Booklet and latest Reports, Dept. 


SOUTH AFRICAN 
PRUDENTIAL Ltd. 


Ulster Chambers, 168 Regent St., London, W.1. 
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— 
LIGHT FICTION. 
Green Butrerriies. By Roy Bridges. 


Tasmania when it was called Van Diemer 
striking novel. 


(Hutchinson, Tae 
- n’s Land is 

The story begins in the Penal Settle 4. Gane thi 
the present time. We follow the fortunes of one family days And ena, 
generations. Two elements, one of religious fanaticism ond om re or 
sensuality, run in the blood of the heroes and heroin: 3 and ae Of Da 
catastrophe. Produce recy, 


VINE LEAVEs. 





By Lenore Van Der Beer. (Hutchinson, 7 
In most detective stories the love element is subor linate, but 
dominates and may be described as very sentimenta ; in t 





ul and rath, 


The remaining part of the tale, though it comprises murder apq 
AC elope 


is slight and silly. 
A DavcuTer or THE Srars. By 
(Hutchinson. ‘Ts. 6d.) A novel about some i; 
nere “dibly SUpers 
people in Spain. The psychological analysis of their delus ics 
spiced as it is with bitter religious sccpticism, fails to interest’ 
because the deluded persons do not live. t the 


Alexander Marja : 


lent; 


Tue CLEVEDON CASE. 


By Nancy and John Oakle ss 
Jenkins. Ts. 6d.) Y. (Herbs 


As the plot thickens the interest thing 


THe WueEtrs oF THE Wuire Wo.r. By George Mo. 
(Hodder and Stoughton. 7s. 6d.) Pighting in the Py v, 


as continuous and pointless as that of a Punch and Judy Show, 7m 


Tne Fortune Hunters. By C. N. and A. M. Willis 
(Mills and Boon. 7s. 6d.) short stories, typical of ¢ N. and 


Williamson. Pleasant to read, easy to forget. 


THe Fatse Dawn. By Norma Lorimer. 
Ocs‘ensibly about “war, religion, and sex,’* 


(Hutchinson. %» 


io 
really about the last only 


Tue Purrte Peart. By Anthony Pryde and R. K, We 
(George Allen and Unwin. 7s. 6d.) 
Germany and good love-making in England. 


THE Man Wuo Darep. By May Edginton. (Hodder qj 


Stoughton. 7s. 6d a A woman believes that her husband wit 
selacarnated : ; a scoundrel pretends to have been the husband. The 
forgives. 


Threadbare advent ures 


IN THE Days or Poor Ricnarp. By Irving Bachely 


(Hutchinson. 7s. 6d.) A partly historic story of the Ame 
War of Independence—interesting both as fact and fiction, 


FINANCE—PUBLIC & PRIVATE 
[By Our Crry Eprror.] 
DEBT REDEMPTION AND MARKETS, 
[T'o the Editor of the Specraror.] 
Srr,—It is no infrequent experience to find that {j 
reassembling of Parliament (especially when the proble 
awaiting the Government’s attention are more th, 
usually formidable) proves the signal for a setback 
securities. Such, however, has not been the case duriy 
the past week. The outstanding feature has been | 
strength of British Funds and ‘kindred securities, | 
practically every department has been good, the o 
exception being English rails, where apprehensions of 
renewal of Labour troubles occasioned a little pr 
taking. Among many reasons which might be given 
the continued strength of Investment stocks I show 
still be inclined to give foremost place to what may | 
described perhaps as the sheer momentum resulting ir 
department 


of foreign balances upon the “ safety first ”’ 


Whatever may be Mr. Baldwin’s programme, he will hai 
a cheerful story to relate with regard to the year that 
closed, and if he blends with zeal for Debt Redempti 
due discretion in encouraging industrial activity 
judicious taxation remission there will be ground | 
encouragement as regards the outlook. As 


will fully restore all statutory sinking funds to the 
proper place as a charge against Revenue. Having o 
firmly established that principle he will automatical 
confirm and strengthen the improvement in the nation 
credit which has “already resulted from the volume 
Floating Debt redeemed during the past year. I not 


£50,000,000 to £60,000,000, which I mentioned with soi 
trepidation last week, coincides 
some other forecasts which have since appeared, 
if this surplus is attained after making all provision! 


not be deducted from the Income-tax 




















the concentration not only of spare resources here bit 


A further explanation, however, is to be found i 
favourable anticipations of the Budget  statema 


for Debi 
Redemption, it is hoped in the City that the Chancel 


that the rough estimate of a pr rospective surplus | 


pretty closely wi 





sinking funds there seems no reason why sixpence shot! 
and some Coli 


cessions be made as regards indirect taxation, especial) 
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inst such concessions, the Government is able to 
rains 


if as 2 Revenue out of a tax on Betting. 

get or r factor responsible for the strength of some 
er fi : 

Anolt Funds during the week has been the 


“the British , > 
of the hat the Budget may contain some provision 


rumov: ther Conversion Loan, which, while saving the 
for @ t something in the shape of interest charges, 


‘overnmen . > s see 
Gover also tend to create a fresh standard of interest 
‘ 


would Gilt-edged Securities generally. I cannot help 
veld a that the moment is scarcely favourable for a 
thinking conversion operation. On ‘the other hand, it 
really a a fact that in September a line of about 
rs «0.000 in War Bonds will mature, and inasmuch as 
” monetary conditions seem likely to be more 
e than those of the Autumn, the Treasury might 
ivised in making some early offer of Conversion 
to holders of these Bonds. W ith such an event in view 
the question arises as to whether it might not be well to 
embrace the same opportunity for giving an offer to 
holders of other Bonds maturing within the next few years 
to convert if they so desire. Even, however, should the 
Government be contemplating any such measures a little 
\-ter on it does not necessarily follow that they will form 
nart and parcel of the Budget statement. © 
While on this subject of Debt Redemption I would like 
more to deprecate the attempts made in some 
rs to belittle the matter, and indeed to treat it as 
thing even antagonistic to the interests of the tax- 
naver. The plain facts of the situation are that out of 
our present total of Expenditure nearly one-half is at 
»resent of an irreducible kind, reflecting the service on our 
a at War Debt. It follows, therefore, that to a more than 
ordinary extent the well-being of the taxpayer is really 
bound up with what is sometimes regarded as an unim- 
portant figure of speech, namely, the national credit. Ii, 
for example, during the next few years the national 
credit should further improve, and general monetary 
enditions should be such as to favour conversion opera- 
tions on a really big scale, it will easily be seen that the 
wlief at every point would be enormous. Savings 
would be on a scale permitting substantial reductions in 
the Ineome-tax, and they would be reductions, moreover, 
which would actually coincide with an improvement in 
the national eredit, both at home and abroad. Those, 
therefore, who make light of debt reduction as though 
it were some point of mere academic interest are no true 
friends to the national interests, and especially to the 
interests of the taxpayer.—I am, Sir, yours faithfully, 
The City, April 11th. Artuur W. Kippy. 
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FINANCIAL NOTES. 

There seems every reason to hope that the threatened 
Labour troubles, which at one time occasioned a set-back 
in Railway stocks during the past week, willnot materialize. 
All the same, it is rather regrettable that the policy of drift, 
which is often censured as regards political affairs, should 
frequently be responsible for troubles in the industrial 
world which might be prevented by a little forethought. 
And the defeat of the Government this week—with the 
altemative, perhaps, of a Labour Ministry—although only 
hy a snap division, may well give room for thought. 
There seems to be all the greater need for Capital and 
Labour being alive to the necessity for taking all possible 
precautions against the very commencement of labour 
lisputes, for on both sides there is rather a tendency, 
begotten of the War period, to look to the Government to 
provide the way out of all kinds of difficulties which may 
rise. We know that under the Lloyd George régime 
‘xpediency was the dominating consideration, and toit all 
considerations based on economic laws had to defer. It 
may fairly be hoped that these days of Government by 
expediency, irrespective of principles, have passed for a 
time, but if so, that very fact should suggest that there 
will be some difficult problems to be faced if only by 
reason of the prolonged period during which economic 
principles have been defied. 

* # * 4 





Tsearcely think that readers of my notes in the Spectator 
will charge me with excessive sympathy towards Labour, 
and I hope they will charge me with none where the 

(Continued on page 636.) 
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Heal’s Patent Box Shring Mattress 
i & 
“Sommicr Elastique Portatif” 





Patented 60 years ago, is still the cheapest 
and most comfortable Spring Mattress. 
Essentially simple—nothing to get out of 
order; no stuffing to harbour moth; 
the heavily copper-plated springs cannot 
rust; for convenience of handling it folds 
in three parts ; and it lasts a long lifetime. 
Used in conjunction with a Heal best 
hair or ‘‘ Best French’’ mattress (see 
below) is the most comfortable form of 
bedding obtainable. 


3 ft.wide, £5 5 O 
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right kind of oil. He judges oil, not by 
the price per gallon, but by its effect on 
upkeep costs—by the mileage yielded 
per gallon and per £ (repairs, etc., con; 
sidered). Do you? 
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Labour extremist and agitator are concerned. Never- 
theless, I could often wish that Capital were more alive to 
its responsibilities, both to Labour and to the general 
community. <A little more tact and forethought would, I 
venture to think, often prevent even the beginnings of 
Labour discontent. I am not at all sure, for example, 
that some of our English railways acted wisely in recently 
raising dividends at a moment when the public was 
suffering from high fares and high freight charges and 
Labour was experiencing some reduction in wages. I 
gave figures recently in your columns showing the huge 
reserves which the railways had accumulated largely out 
of compensations obtained from the State, and even making 
all allowance for the wisdom of waiting some time for a 
reduction in the cost of materials and the scale of wages 
a good many are of the opinion that the companies might 
have started earlier in using some of these funds in 
improvements, thereby relieving the problem of unemploy- 
ment. Such a course would seem to have been all the 
more called for in view of the large sums paid by the 
State to the railways. 

* * * * 

The American exchange, which for some time past has 
been moving in our favour, has suffered some reaction 
during the past weck. The movement is certainly not 
surprising, because there is every reason to believe that 
the recent advance in sterling was largely stimulated by 
special transactions such as the purchases by America of 
British securities at a low level, the operators obtaining a 
double profit both by reason of the rise in securities and 
the movement in the exchange. How far the present 
reaction may have been due to remittances connected 
with the service on our Debt to America it is impossible 
to say, but there is little doubt that the fall has been 
partly connected with the securing of profits on such 
operations as those which I have just mentioned. It may 
be doubted whether the recent rise was entirely justified 
by actual economic conditions between the two countries, 
for quite apart from the great trade balance in her favour, 
America has lent something like £400,000,000 to countries 
outside her own borders within the last three years, a 
circumstance tending to give her further control over the 
exchanges. 

* * * * 

I know that there are some who take a different view 
and who would even maintain that America is not a 
creditor but a debtor nation. Of such apparently is 
Mr. H. C. Hoover, who in a speech made some few months 
back supplied figures indicating that America was a 
heavy debtor. Briefly, Mr. Hoover maintained that 
during America’s last fiscal year she exported goods to 
other nations to the value of 3,800 million dollars, against 
which she received goods and bullion from abroad to the 
nmount of just over 3,000 million dollars. To this total 
of visible imports Mr. Hoover adds an estimate of invisible 
Ymports of 1,500 million dollars, thus making out a 
balance against America for the year of $750,000,000. 
From that point it is, of course, an easy step to maintain 
the unreasonableness on the part of Europe to expect 
that the States should show any particular leniency to 
its European debtors. It will be seen, however, that 
much rests upon these “invisible” imports, and I observe 
that Mr. Hoover does not seem to allow for the fact that 
* invisible ” imports are something which attach to both 
countries. A. W. K. 


ROADS AND THEIR USERS. 


cmnaniinanans 
ROAD TRANSPORT.—I. 

THE VALUE OF INDEPENDENCE. 
By Lorp Montacu or BEAULIEU. 


FPXILL the coming of the motor-vehicle few people 

realized how entirely the transport of all passen- 
gers and goods was dependent upon the railways beyond 
the radius of a horsed vehicle—say, ten miles out and 
home. There are few among us now who can recollect the 
stage-coach era, when long distances were covered by road, 
and railways are accepted by everyone as an accomplished 


of things. Before 1900 to cover any distance entail 
railway journey; and that passengers, goods or ued 4 
could go in large numbers from one town to anoth Lawes, 
out the aid of the railways was inconceivable And wt 
their predecessors the owners of stage-coaches, Fs it 
ity of railway officials stoutly denied that road rin. i 
could ever become a serious competitor with a 
transport, not only railway officials, but even four — 
ago so sure also were the trade unions, which ink “ 
various classes of railwaymen, that railway inenine 
was still indispensable, that they thought by prochain 
a universal railway strike they could hold up the 
munity to ransom and in a very few days compel th 
Government to concede everything they asked B 
road vehicles in their thousands at once began to ¢ 
all the really essential things needed by the communi; 
and in a few days it was clear that, though the hey. 
trades in coal and iron might be paralysed to the serio, 
detriment of thousands of workmen in other unions, 4), 
ordinary man in the street could continue to exist {yis), 
comfortably by means of road transport. The Goyer, 
ment, therefore, had simply to wait till the inevitg)j, 
collapse came. 7 

To the community, as well as to the individual Citizen 
road transport and its inherent independence and immu. 
nity from trade union domination or political pressyy: 
came as a revelation. It is true that there are unio 
which embrace a certain number of lorry drivers gy 
drivers of public service vehicles such as motor buses, By 
at that time these lorries and omnibuses represented, ay 
represent even now, a very small percentage of the tot) 
number of vehicles on the road. It is only in very larg 
cities like London, where the motor bus services are cop. 
centrated in one concern—a fact which has other danges 
—that cither the proprietors of the vehicles or the me 
working them can curtail the freedom of road transport, 

There are rather less than 900,000 motor vehicles, 
including motor-cycles, in Great Britain, and probably ny 
more than 50,000 of these are driven by members of a 
trade union. The great majority are owned by indi. 
viduals or in small numbers by thousands of small firms, 
The idea of a universal transport strike, affecting road 
vehicles as well, which might be a most deadly form oj 
strike if it could ever be carried out, is therefore impos- 
sible. There will always be plenty of vehicles of all kinds 
which can take both passengers and goods in sufficient 
quantities to keep the country’s needs supplied. Ani 
with every railway strike—we hope that it will be lon 
before we have another—it will be found that railwa 
transport in certain cases will have been permanently 
replaced by road transport. 


yt 


‘arry 


MATERIAL REVIEW. 
THE NO. 12 “ QUIET MODEL” REMINGTON 
TYPEWRITER. 

Tue principal feature of the latest Remington type 
writer is the silencing of its action. Though it cannot, and, 
in fact, does not, lay claim to noisclessness, the metallic 
tapping, so irritating to those who must think and work ina 
room where a typewriter is being used and so wearing to the 
operator’s nerves, is converted into a deadened, dull sound 
that should not be greatly disturbing to the most sensitive 
thinker or worker. So obvious are the advantages of a quiet 
machine that the wonder is that the majority of well-known 
makers have been so long in incorporating some device 0 
modifying their design to lessen noise. Apparently, however, 
no small difficulty has been experienced in obviating noise and 
yet preserving the essential trustworthiness and durability o 
the machine. Messrs. Remington claim that they have now 
overcome this difficulty—fifty years after their first machine 
was made. 


Some six or seven years ago the writer had a silenced 





machine of another make in daily use, but it was a source of 
recurring annoyance. A special construction had been adopted 
to minimize noise, the result of which was that if a fairly 
high speed was attained, the type did not spring back to re 
sufficiently quickly when released, and the type bars became 
** jammed.” Then, as the bars on which the type was soldered 





fact, and as part of the established and unalterable order 


were rather thin, they were liable to be bent. and so one 
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tters would be put out of alignment. For a time a 
prought in to restore order in the dishevelled 
-< but soon the machine was discarded when urgent work 
ranks, done, and gradually allegiance was transferred again 
hed sabia bal more dependable machine. 
gener it was in extremely critical mood that we viewed 
the Quiet Model” Remington.* But there seems no cause 
for distrust. Whatever the method adopted by this company 
to reduce the noise, it does not lie in any drastic alteration in 
the working of the type bars. The type operates in the same 
way as on the standard machine, hitting upwards on to the 
platen, and falling back into position immediately when 
released. Speed is obviously not sacrificed to silence. Indeed, 
<p far from this being the case, in this latest design a number 
of minor improvements and adjustments are included that 
assist in attaining added speed. Chief among these is the 
« celf-starter "- an improved form of tabulator by means 
of which a desired point on the paper can be reached from 
rither side of the paper by merely depressing one of the five 
ator keys; this is of particular value to a typist whose 
By using the “ self-starter ” 


more le 
mechanic Was 


tabul aa 
chief work is letter-writing. 


Jetters can be typed in a uniform manner, and considerable | 


tim 
tary ending, the title of the person signing, &e. The carriage- 


return lever is also lengthened and so shaped that the hand has 
to be raised but slightly from the keyboard to operate it, 
which makes for speed. 

A very welcome improvement is the method adopted to 
hold the paper in position on the platen. In this ‘ Quiet 
Model ” a metal bar running the length of the carriage fitted 
with two long rubber rollers replaces the small paper fingers, 
which have on earlier models been placed one at either end 
of the carriage. Primarily this is, no doubt, intended to hold 
the paper more taut against the rubber platen, and so lessen 


ic saved in indenting for address, paragraphs, complimen- | 


the sound of impact, but it also has the added advantage of | 


ensuring accurate alignment ; an improved feed roll release 





* Remington Typewriter Company, 100 Gracechurch Street, London, E.C, 


(Continued on page 638 ) 














m gal Pe : 
Puddles and Pedestrians 
You know the puddly, muddy lanes with 


one car’s width—they are one of the features « 
English countryside. They possess no sidewé 








“ Better spirit on the road,” 
Look for No. 14 


Correspondence on intercsting subjects is invi! 


of the Series. 


these 


PRATTS 


Fn the beter Spirit on the Road” 


TANELOEO 


ANGLO-AMERICAN OIL CO, LTO 
356, QUEEN ANNE'S GATE, LONDON, S.WL 





barely 
of our 
ulk or 
footpath, and pedestrians must of necessity walk in 
the road. The motorist who slows down to walking 
pace, whilst passing pedestrians, not only dees an act 
of common courtesy, but he helps to promote the 
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“DINNER IS SERVED.” 


By H. DENNIS BRADLEY. 

HERE are ten thousand ways of dining. It is a far more 
important function to those with delicate taste than to thos 
with lusty appetites, for, however choice the food may be, it 

is the mental recreation that counts, and not the stomach gymnastics. 
Numerically, the company varies from the ideal little dinner party 
to the appalling public banquet. 
The ideal little dinner party, of course, consists of two—of opposing 
just delightfully intimate enough with each other not to have 
discovered breakfast frailties. 


sexes 


Then there is the party of three. Two is company, but sometimes 
three is fun, if one is a lady. Freed from the disturbance of competi- 
tion, she will shine at her wittiest and revel in her catholicity. 


Four is either a conflict or a menage a4 quatre, and six is a crowd. 
From the intimate we arrive at the larger social parties, which only 
the hermit can evade. Some of these are tolerable, but most 
soul-crushing. One’s dinner companion is a gamble, with the odds 
favour of mental frost-bite, in which case one finesses with futile 
inanities, toys with popular platitudes, discusses meteorology, anc 
eventually chants one’s obseqtties to one’s hostess and dismally departs. 





Last of all, there are public banquets; either ramlike Victorian 
resuscitations, or modern mixed meanderings—both perfectly dreadful. 
If the banquet is a ramlike concourse of males, the eniertainment takes 
the form of after-dinner speeches by rotund gentlemen bursting with 
food and bibuleus loquacity, who interlard their aggressive patriotism 
with a decoration of suggestive stories of unimaginative indecency. 
And what a spectacle these m of black-coated humanity 
The only relief in colour is the occasional glint of-a blood-shot eye, or 
the florid flush on the k of a dyspeptic. 





isses present! 
cheek 
* * * ” 7 ” 

So far as dress is concerned, the great majority of men appear to be 
entirely uneducated. At a recent masculine Banquet, composing an 
assembly of over three hundred, although 99 per cent. were the Inland 
Revenue’s finest contributors, only 5 per cent. had any pretensions to 


style. Their white evening waistcoats were particulariy abominable; 
} se 





the sides gaped in such a fashion that every moment one expected a 
couple of rabbits to be produced. 

The evening waistcoat is the most difficult garment to cut. It 
cither offends or delights the eye. At Pope and Bradley’s the study 


r the 


your 


it should be, for duri 
evening one mus 


of everiing clothes is an art, which is as 
day one has eccasionally to work, but the 







to enjoy. Lounge Suits from £9 9%s. Od. Dinner from 
£14 14s, Od. Dress Suits from £16 16s. Od. Riding Br from 
£4 14s. 6d. Overcoats from £7 7s. Cd 


14 OLD BOND STREET 


@ NAts SOUTHAMPTON ROW WC 
RSvar eExcnHance MANCHESTER 
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lock has also been fitted to work in conjunction with the 
bar and rollers. 

A minor refinement is the special device which enables the 
spacing of the lettering to be slightly altered when a slip has 
been made in spelling—for instance, if ** through ” has to be 
substituted for “‘ though,” the change can be made without 
removing the paper from the machine, and without detriment 
to the appearance of the letter or manuscript. 

Finally, the mechanism of the new model is totally enclosed. 
Though the main purpose of this is probably to assist in the 
general scheme of silencing, it gives a far neater look to the 
machine, and prevents dust from penetrating—and this, 
of course, should make for longer life in the working parts. 

One disadvantage the silencing is likely to have in practical 
use. The impact of the type against the platen is less forcible, 
and so a poor reproduction may result from the use of partly- 
worn carbons; besides, the machine would probably not admit 
of more than two or three carbon copies being taken at one 
time. The cost of the ‘“* Quiet Model” is only £2 more than 
that of the No. 10 Remington, the latest “ ordinary * model. 

With so much achieved and offered, it seems ungrateful to 
ask for more. Yet there are still one or two details that seem 
to call for consideration. No doubt Messrs. Remington 
have a definite reason for edhering to the white keys with 
metal rims and black lettering that have characterized the 
typewriter keyboard for so long, but these undoubtedly mean 
eyestrain for any typist who has to work much by artificial 
light. The white keys catch and reflect the glare of the 
electric light, and must in time seriously affect the sight. 
Though dark-coloured keys would make learning rather more 
tedious, this is a small drawback compared with the prolonged 
discomfort to the experienced typist, and in these days when 
typing is almost universally taught by “ touch” the need 
for clear lettering is not insistent. A fitment* has been put 
on the market to meet the need, in the shape of small green 
rubber caps, lettered in white, that can be fitted over the 
standard keys. In addition to the reduced glare, these afford 
added speed, accuracy, and comfort. They are, however, 
not permanent—that is to say, the makers do not claim that 
one set would outlast the life of a typewriter. But though it 
would obviously be undesirable to have keys fitted as a 
standard device that would periodically have to be renewed, 
we cannot see any good reason why a solid * cushion” key 
of dark colour could not be provided. Another device that 
would be valued by many typists would be a “ wordometer,”’ 
which could be set at the beginning of a manuscript, and would 
accurately record its length. Is the provision of this impossible? 





* Munson’s Pneumatic Typewriter Speed Keys. Munson Supply Company, 
Regent House, Kingsway, London, W.C. 





LIBERTY CRETONNES 


The Largest Choice of Artistic 
Designs and Seautiful Colours 
in the world, 


FROM 2/6 A YARD. 


NEW PATTERNS POST FREG. 


LIBERTY & CO., LTD., [fSktow, *w’ 


INDIAN TEAK PARQUET FLOORS. 


BEST DANCING SURFACE 
AND FOR GENERAL WEAR. 


HOWARD & SONS, LTD., MAKERS, 
25, 26 & 27 BERNERS STREET, W.1. 


LINEN OF SOFT SILKY TEXTURE. 


For over 50 years we have been supplying beautiful table cloths, 
table napkins, embroidered bedspreads, sheets, pillow cases, anc 
handkerchiefs, etc., to the complete satisfaction of our clients, 


Write for List No. 40P, sent post free. 


ROBINSON & CLEAVER, LTD., 


Linen Manufacturers, Belfast, Northern Ireland. 











DENT.—Notice of Removal. 
The old-established firm of WATCH, CLOCK, 
and CHRONOMKTER MAKERS beg to state that, 
MesnewsRe. owing to expiration of lease at 61 Strand, W.C., 

BY APPOINTMENT) this BUSINESS is now TRANSFERRED to 
To 23 COCKSPUR STREET, 38.W., which will in 

future be the Head Office; their other address 





Ta, 
VIS UNITA FORTIOR. 


By means of a policy of insurance the oth 





° : rw) 

irretrievable loss of the individual is foied 

over a large section of the community 44 
ng 


no one suffers severely. 


THE PRUDENTIAL ASSURANCE 
CO., LTD., 
HOLBORN BARS, LONDON, E.C.1, 


transacts insurance business of every kind, 





ie 


Digestible Cocoa 


Next to its nourishing properties, the great merit of Savory 4 
Moore’s peptonised Cocoa & Milk is that it is quite easy of 
digestion. It can be taken and enjoyed, without fear of 
agreement, even by those who have to exclude tea, coffe .. 
ordinary cocoa from their dietary. ia 

It is thus especially useful for Invalids, Conyalescor 
Dyspeptics, and all who suffer from digestive weakness, 

It is renowned for its remarkably fine flavour, and as it » 
neither milk nor sugar, it has the further advantage of } 
easily and quickly prepared. 

4 TESTIMONY: “TI like your Cocoa & Milk very much. The flayos 
is delicious, and I find that it agrees with me much better than the hea 
cocoas I used to take. For the last two months I have suffered 
insomnia, but, since taking your preparation at supper time, I find th»: 
sleep much better and have none of the disagreeable feelings that [| } 
when I used other cocoas. As a promoter of sleep alone it is we 
its cost.” 





Tins, 2/2 and 3/6, of all Chemists and Stores. Sole Manufacturer 


SAVORY & MOORE, Ltd., Chemists to THE KING, 143 New Bk id & 
London, W.1. sae 


SAVORY & MOORE’S PEPTONIZED 
COCOA & MILK. 





SPECIAL SHOW DURING APRIL, 
SMOCKS, DALMATICS & JERKINS 


in linen, wool and silk, handworked, at the 


PEASANT SHOP 


98 GT. RUSSELL ST., W.C.1 (nr. the British Museum), 
Tel.: Museum 7602. Catalogue free. 











For cleaning Silver, Electro Plate &c 


Goddard's 
Plate Powder 


Sold everywhere 64 I‘ 2% & 46 














|, BRAND'S 


SAUCE 


IN aTat-Mlolalion-late! digestive. 
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IRRIGATION FARMS 


FOR SALE 


In the far-famed South African Karroo, known 4 
one of the healthiest portions of the world for man 
and beast. 





For further particulars apply to— 


GENERAL L. CAMPBELL, or THE SECRETARY 
8 WARWICK AVENU . —_ 
BEDFORD, hentai. oa River Irrigation 


Gen Campbell was for 8 months 
resident on his property in the P.O. BOX 13, CRADOCK, 


Great Fish River Valley. SOUTH AFRICA. 
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LONDON, 


“THE RECREATIONS OF 


ro 
PLAYS. 

5 —The Gay Lord Quex .. ee 

(4 mediocre revival of a play worn threadbare.] 

artners Again 

“ 1 Perlmutter in the automobile business. 

- joke I lay, but an immortal pair.] 

a feabel, Edward and Anne ink 

ht comedy whose developm ont is so obvious from 

A tet that a “star’’ cast is somewhat wasted 
on it, Theacting asa w hole, and that of Miss Athene 
Seyler in particular, is excellent.) 


MUSIC, 
April 14ih._SouTH KENSINGTON MuseumM.— 
Song Recital 


[Mr. George Parker will give a re cital of Mr. Martin 
Shaw's pleasant and occasionally charming songs.] 
14th—Mortey COLLEGE, WATERLOO 

Roap, S.E. 


{Amateurs who sing and play good. musie. 
jetter from the Secretary.] 


April — Havi.—Educational Con- 
cert 


.15—2 


.30—2 


.30 
.30 


[is MasesTY 


Ga (RRICK- —I 
{Po 


io 2) 


A 
9 


oe) 


flay ARKE 


3.0 


April 
f a ne 8.0 
Tickets by 


5.30 
(Mr. Geoffrey Shaw > will analy se and ‘explain some of Mr. 
John Ireland's plano compositions and sea chanties 
sung by the League of Arts Choir. The examples 
are not well chosen, but the scheme is good.) 
April 17th —BisHoPrsGATE INSTITUTE, E.C.— 
Choral Concert. 
(Pureell’s rarely heard King Arthur 
Wilbye sung by the Novello Choir. 
Suite for strings. | 
7th. CHELSEA 
Recital 
(Mr. John Coates, invariably enc hantin ig, 
tively, old and modern settings of 
eongs.] 
April 21st. —QUEEN’S Hatwt.—Choral Concert 
{Bantock, Vaughan William Elgar, Holst, Bach and 
Wilbye, such is the programme of the energetio 
Glasgow Orpheus ¢ in ir] 
‘ al Tr Cc 
PICTURES. 
Tut TWENTY-ONE GALLERY, ADE LPHt, W.C. 2 
(Ths Senefelder Club holds its thirteenth annual exhib ition of lithographs. 
Mr. Frank Brangwyn, the presiaent of the club, is weakly represented, 
The most interesting work is that of Miss Elsie Henderson and Mr, 
John Copley.) 
JALLERIES OF THE R.I.B.A., 9 Connutr Street, W. 1 
(Loose, spontancous drawings and etchings of architectural subjects by Mr. 
William Walcot, which suggest the reaction of architectural taste against 
the more solid medium of cxpression. The etchings are the more 


successful.) 
Tut Litrtz Art Rooms, 8 DuKe Street, W.C. 2. 
» by Gerald Moira.) 


hes, pleasant and decorative 
118 New Bonp Srreer, W. 1. 


‘ or 8.0 
an‘ madrigals by 
Hiolst’s St. Paul's 
April 1 Town Hat.ti.—Song 

ee ow 8.15 
will sing, alterna- 
Shakespearean 


3.0—8.0 


(Oil sketche 
Watker’Ss GALLERIES, 


(1) Toe LaTe ALFRED W. RIcH 
{Memorial exhibition of water- colours reminiscent of the last century.] 
(2) Mr. A. KNIGHT 


[Water-colour drawings of landscapes, which will be described in the drawing- 
room as “ soulful."’} 
(3) Mr. E. W. POWELI 


[Vigorous subject-matter devitalized in water-colour by Mr. Powell.] 


FILMS. 


Pavizion, MarBLE Arcu.—Salome. At 2.45, 5.0, 7.15 & 9.30 
jeardsley’s settings are taken over for Nazimova’s acting. 
artistic production, which exploits to the full a line of dramatic technique 
alien to the proper possibilities of the cinema. Judged for themselves, 


Sr, James’s Prcrurn THreatre.—Rob Roy. At 2.30, 6.0 & 9.0- 


Stout, Kincsway.—Moran of the Lady Letty. 1.465 till 10.30. 

(Only a popular setback, a sense of shame or a tolerable scenario can prevent 
Rodoiph Valentino from becoming the merest matinée idol.] 

West Exp Crnema.—Tol’able David. 2.0 till 11.0. 


[The most admirable film of the year. Notice later.] 














Exclusively prepared and shipped 
“Extra Dry for England.”’ sex NECK 


LABEL. 


The Liqueur which goes best with 
the Coffee and gives the necessary 
finish to a well ordered dinner 





At all the leading Hotels, Restaurants, Wine Merchants 
and Stores. 


Sole Agents: 


W. GLENDENNING & SONS, Ltd., 


DEN 


Jel 





170 Shaftesbury Avenue, London, W.C. 

















A minutely | 


the scenic objects, the photography, the lighting, the trained gestures 
of the entire cast deserve the utmost praise. It seems strange to 
resurrect Wilde, but this film should make him “ go down”’ if anything | 
can.) 


|| Telephone: 


[The new Cinema Theatre (as it should be called) in Palace Street, Buckingham | 
Palace Road. David Hawthorne and Gladys Jennings give it a goo 
start by the restraint and energy of their acting.) 
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n An Aid to omer Thinking 
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Col CILEUL © 
~ CIGARETTESY 
To palate-satisfying and mind- 

soothing properties of these high- 
quality Virginian Cigarettes induce 
concentration, and are an aid to 
creative effort. 


EES FE 





Mild, yet full of : 
flavour, Prince: 
Charming Cigar-: 
ettes are the result : 
of a careful blend 

of 16 growths of : 
finest Virginia leaf. 


Hand made boxed & foiled 
D5 for2- 

Or in the popular size &packds 

10 for 64 20 tor I~ 

50 for 26 in vacuum 

lins & boxes 100 for 5/- 


obtainable everywhere 
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Manufactured by MOUSTAFA, Ltd, 
165 Piccadilly, 1. 
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MESSRS. 


SAMUEL WALLROCK & CO.’ 
AUCTION GALLERIES, 


||| BLENHEIM ST., NEW BOND ST., W. 1. 





Mayfair 21 (3 lines). “ Wallrock, London. 


| Offers the most up-to-date and unique 

| facilities for the satisfactory realisation of 

| Antique & Medern Furniture. 

| P ; 

| Works of Art. 

| Pictures, Silver, Jewellery, &c. 
Sales arranged at Owner's Residence, where 

| desired. 


ape artment for 


, West End 


and 


Separate Auction Estate 
Town and Country Houses and 
Business P; remises, 


AITf 
iN 


MORTGAGES ARRA ED. 


Valuations for Probate and other purposes 
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THE 


SCOTTISH PROVIDENT 


INSTITUTION 
(For Mutual Life Assurance) 


under its 


DISTINCTIVE SYSTEM 
ISSUES 


THE BEST POLICY 
FOR A BUSINESS MAN 


(Low Premiums, Limited Payments) 


FUNDS £17,000,000 
HEAD OFFICE: 6 St. Andrew Square, EDINBURGH. 
LONDON : 3 Lombard St., E.C.3; 17 Pall Mall, S.W. 1. 


AUSTRALIAN MUTUAL 
PROVIDENT SOCIETY 


ESTABLISHED 1849. 
THE LARGEST BRITISH MUTUAL LIFE OFFICE. 


£47,000 ,CCO 
£6,750 ,000 





Asscts .. ee ee ee ee ee 
Annual Income ee ee oe 


The A.M.P. Society's premium rates are lower than the average, 
it distributes its whole divisible surplus annually among its policy. 
holders, it values its liabilities on the most stringent basis and 
it possesses in a unique degree the combination of a low expense 
rate, a high interest return and a favourable mortality experience, 
Those who desire to obtain their life assurance cover at the lowest 
net coss, with perfect security, are invited to investigate these 
claims, 
EVERY YEAR A BONUS YEAR, 


LONDON OFFICE: 
73-76 KING WILLIAM STREET, E.C. 4. 


W. C, Fisrer, Manager for the United Kingdom. 








Hundreds of discriminating judges | 
regularly use 


CONAUISTADOR 


because it is a really high-grade tawny wine, and 
unquestionably the finest value obtainable 
at 54/- per dozen, carr. paid. 


If you have not tried this good wine 
send 9/- for two bottles, post free. 


MATTHEW GLOAG & SON 


13 Bordeaux House, PERTH. Estab. 1800. 


Sh 
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A Different 
Moter Bicycle. 
|; you haye ridden a 
push bike a “ J.D.” will 


¢ * BICYCLE 
DE 2 zB 


iil Cnt Ctl Lit Lil) Lil 








fit you. The same riding 
position—the same pedals to help % 
£ you when necassary, plus the t 
3S silittle engine with ample power $ 
a 
= which mekes mileage no worry. F 4 
- It is different from other motor : 
= Page : - Special Features: = 
- bicycles because it is so simple in Alichein Friction Drive: & 
= . ase sCLior ot ; 
= construction, has a remarkably “Cush” Drive; Hand - € 
= efficient friction drive, and is so — :, clutch; a. — = 
cs ; ata an Transmission; No elt; -? 
z easy to handle. It weighs only No Gears; No Valves. > 
09 Ths as 
= 990 Ibs. two-stroke $x $? mm,” a 
g Z - 110 cc. Pe. lubsreatioa 2 
> Immediate Delivery. £35 Detivery tree ia Great, Britare 4 
r 4 by goods train. Crates (returee a 
. able, cesta = 
- Designed & manufactured by : 
® a 2 2 ® 
TLL LY dal Tel Tel Lael) A PLETAL TL TTL 
¢ Victoria Road, ” Bp “ 7. Famous for 25 years 
fillesden Junction ) W td as Manufacturers of 
Loudon, WW 10.” owdep Wire |i arate 
CONDON **'° Mechanism. 
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JUBILEE of the TYPEWRITER 


There was no such word as “ Typewriter” 
Remington made the first machine 50 years 
Each succeeding phase of Typewriter advance. 
ment has been led by Remington. Into each 
Remington machine is built that extra crafts 
manship which proclaims them r 
first in 1923 as they were first 
in 1873. 


until 
ago, 





HAS A 
FULL SIZE STANDARD 
KEYBOARD, the regu- 
lation 42 writing keys, 
back spacer, and ONE 
SHIFT ONLY FOR 
CAPITALS AND 
FIGURES. 


The letter obtained from this machine is identical to that 
typed by standard office models. Its case is only 4 inches 
high ; you can carry it comfortably. | 


Write for Illustrated Folder S.P.P. 
‘A good machine deserves good materials. REMINGTON 
RIBBONS & CARBONS combine QUALITY & VALUE 
Qn Sale at Eranches and Dealers everywhere. 
Head Office: 


REMINGTON TYPEWRITER CO., LTD., 
100 Gracechurch Street, London, E.C. 3. 





Wright-ad. 

















DON’T SQUEEZE THE 
52 BONES OF YOUR 

















means HEALTH AND 
COMFORT. Send 
ninepence in stamps for 
sample boot or shoe on 
approval, together with 
our new ILLUSTRATED 
CATALOGUE, etc. 





Ordinary 
Shoes. 






In all sizes for Adults and Children. 
Illustrated booklet post free, 


footwear is to be 


sole manufacturers :— 


“ Natureform” only 


obtained from the 


HOLDEN BROS., 


3 HAREWOOD PLACE, 
OXFORD CIRCUS, W.1. 
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In Connie 


It is most important that the 
nourishment given should be both 
appetising and easily digested. 





is a complete and highly nutritious 
food, partially pre-digested to render 


it the more easy of assimilation. — Its 
flavour is agreeable even to the most 
fastidious and does not tire the palate. 
The “ Allenburys™ Diet quickly 
restores strength to the system and 
enables the convalescent soon to 
return te everyday food. 
Pleasant to Take. 
Your Chemist Stocks it 

in tins at 2/1 and 4/-. 


Write for free sample to 


Allen & Hanburys Ltd., 


37 Lombard St., LONDON, E.C.3 


The 


“ Allenburys”’ Diet is quite distinct from 
the “ Allenburys”’ Foods for infants. 


Na wuiok return to 


heallte & Vigour’ 





| From a 30 Years’ User 





Waterman's 


““Perhaps it would interest you 
to know that my pen, a ‘ Water- 
man,’ bought in the days of my 
youth in Leicester 30 years ago, 
has since been my constant com- 
panion and servant, and to-day, 
notwithstanding its age, for 
smooth writing and the never- 
failing flow of ink, 1 know of 
none its equal. 

“My family have possessed 
nearly every make of Fount Pen, 
but none has given the service 
and satisfaction as my old 


* Waterman.’ ”’ 
F. J. COLE. 


Pens in Silver & Gold. 
Nibs to suit all hands. 
Of Stationers and 




































Three Types: “‘ Regu- 
lar” Type — 12/6; 


re Safety ” Tf e from 
17/6; “ Self-Filling " 


Type (with Patent| Jewellers everywhere. 
Boxed-in Lever) from| “The Pen Book” free 
17/ Presentation | from: 










L. G. SLOAN, Ltd. Oye Pen Corner 
KINGSWAY, LONDON, W.C. 2. 


Use Waterman’s Ideal INK 
for all Fountain Pens. 
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ROLLS - ROYC 


SUPER-EXCELLENCE 


“When one buys a Rolls-Royce car one expects something 
very good, and one also looks for superfine service. be 


“I must write and say how extraordinarily satisfied I am with 
the kindness and hospitality shown me at your works, and the 
100 per cent. manner in which this car has been attended to. 


“I must really thank your firm, your staff and your employees Wii 
for a fine object-lesson of the super excellent in everything : 
connected with cars and organisation.” hi 





ROLLS-ROYCE, LIMITED, 


R 


thead, Picy, 


Telegrams : 
Lonaon. 




















15 Conduit 














ut 


Extract from a Customer's Letter, 
20/2/23. Ref. No. 636. 


London, W. 1 


Telephone: 
Mayfair 6040 (4 lines). 


Street, 
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»DRITISH INDIA 
“NEW ZEALAND 


COMPANIES’ MAIL, FREIGHT & PASSENGER SERVICES. 
1. London and Marseilles to Bombay, Karachi 


and Persian Gulf. 
2. London to Colombo, Madras and Calcutta. 


8. London and Marseilles to Ceylon, China, 
Japan and Australia 
4. London and Marseilles to Port Sudan, East : 


TUTTTTTTITTT TTT 


1SiB16 
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and South Africa. 

5. London to Queensland. 

6. London (cargo) and Southampton (passer _— 
to New Zealand and (by transhipment, passenger 
only) Australia (via Panama Canal). 

7. United Kingdom (by any Atlantic linc) via Van- 
couver or Ban Francisco to New Zealand, 
Australia and the South Sea Islands. 

8. London (one class only, third class rates) to Aus: 
tralia via Cape of Go Good 

Nes. 1,2,3,4& 5-ty omen ? £0. flonse, 14-16, Cockspur 

Freight or General ness, P. & O. and 

B.I. Offices, 122, Leadenhall St. Londen, E EC 3. 3. B.I. pA 
Gray, Dawes & Co., 122, Leadenhall St., London, E.C. 8. 

No. 6.— J.B. Weatray & Co. Ltd. 138, St., London, E.C. 3, 


or P. . House, as 

No. 7.—Union S.S. Co. of New Zealand, ow P. & 0. House (First 
Floor), 14, Cockspur S.W. 1, and for Vancouver 
Service, any Office of Canadian Pacific Railwa 

No. 8.—P. & 0. Branch Line, 32, Lime Street, London, London, EC. 3, or P.& 0. 

ouse as above. 
Parta (4 Routes) —Sociét4 Francaise, P. @ O., 41, Bowlevard 
dss Capucines. 


TIVITY 


Hope. 
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THOS. COOK & sons 


PROGRAMME 


“SPRING TOURS 


AND 
EARLY HOLIDAY ARRANGEMENTS» 


FREE ON REQUEST. 


The following are specimens of escor 





x ted tours: 
ITALY. 

“Tdeal” 21 days’ Conducted Tour, visiting Genoa, , 
Naples, Pompeii, Vesuvius, Florence, Vi nic Milan = 

Suclusive Fare - sn a 

IT: ALIAN LAKE S. . 
Inclusive Fare . from £ 

P ARIS and BRU SSE Ls S. 

Week-end - ‘ rae 

7 days’ Tour - - . - - - - . 27 2 

Grand Tour - - - - - . i £25 0 

COURIE R SERVICE TO ALL PARTS. 
SPECIMEN “ POPULAR” , TOURS 

At inexpensive rates, providing travel, _ hot 1 accommodation, et 

Seaside Holidays Abroad - - 4 i from £3°3 

Switzerland - “ - 6 days from £8 2 

Holland and Belgium - - - - 9 days from £14] 

Rome 12 days from £24 9 

su M? ME R TOU! RS 

Egypt and Palestine 0 days from £37 15 

Ales 0, TEE RIVIERA, ITALIAN L AKES, ALG ERIA 

and TUNISIA, BALEARI( IS , CORSK 4 

SPAIN — and MORYC CO,  OCE AN VOYAGES 
PYRENE E S, &c. 

PLEASURE CRUISES BY OCEAN STE AMERS + 
NORWEGIAN FJORDS, NORTH CAPE, PITSBERGEN 
and NORTHERN CAPITALS. Leaving 
intervals during JUNE, JULY, AUGUST and SEI TEMBE R 

illustrated Programmes Free. = 
TRAVELLERS’ CHEQUES 
Circular Notes and Letters of Credit issued, 
se Money supplied and exchang 
Baggage Insured, Stored, and ~~ ed. 
RAILWAY TCKETS FOR ANY JOU RNEY ISSUED I’ 
ADVANCE, 
Apply: 


LUDGATE CIRCUS, LONDON, 


and 











BRANCHES 





Cruises Round the Coast, 


84 PICCADILLY, LONDON, 


DEAN & DAWSON TOURS 


ESCORTED TOURS to SWITZERLAND 
days - 16 Guineas. 


ESCORTED TOURS to ITALY. 
15 days - 26 Guineas. 


A FORTNIGHT'S TOUR to SWISS & ITALIAN LAKES. 


Guineas. 
SEATS RESERVED THROUGHOUT. 


to Norway, Canary Islands, 
&c., &c. 


For detailed programme of Tours write to :— 


DEAN & DAWSON, LTD., 


W.1, or Branch Offices. 








x 





Canadian: National Railuints 


Serving all the poris and chief fishing, 
holiday resorts in the Dominion. 


For steamer and rail tickets, illustrated booklets, apply to:— 
17-19 COCKSPUR STREET, LON ‘DON, S.W. 1. 
44-46 Leadenhall St., E.C. 20 Water St., Livery on St, 





ool; 75 Un 


Glasgow; 7 Bi azennose St., "Manche 


a 


hunting and 

















Ww 
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Select party now being formed for three weeks’ 


hitsun in Catalonia | 


tour. 
Moderate Inclusive Terms. 


|The Wayfarers Travel Agency 


(Geoffrey Franklin and David Gourlay), 


Dept., 33 Gordon Square, — London, _W.C. 3. 




















See the name 


adburys 


Chocolates 


MADE IN THE GARDEN VILLAGE BOURNVILLE 
*“*CADBURY”’ 


on every riece of Chocolate 

















By Appointment 


; Disinfectants 


have stood the test of time and 
are acknowledged to be the best. 


5 ss 
Jeyes’ Fluid 
should be used in every household. 
JEYES’ SANITARY COMPOUNDS CO., LTD. 


64 Cannon Street, London E.C.4. 
Contractors to H.M. War Office. India Office, Admiralty and 


other Government ‘Departments 
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BISCUITS J 

“4 

are a delightful come 4p) 
bination of ‘cris flaky ‘al 
biscuit and real cheese | 


of most delicate and 
refined flavour. They are 
ideal for luncheon or 
dinner. Order a trial tin 
from your stores. 


= 


8p. 
A: 
eee, 












Made only by 
CARR&CO.L2 
CARLISLE 












WE KISS ALL ENGLAND 


“We, two orphans, and our unhappy mother, kiss 
all England, who saved us and brought us with 
her ships to the Pireus.” 

VER the of Greece there are 
thousands of refugees who owe their lives 
to the British people, thousands who now 

look to Britain for succour and life itself. 


whole 


The All-British Appeal has been able to feed 
35,000 refugees in its kitchens in Greece and the 
Islands, and has also undertaken to feed about 
11,000 refugees who are being permanently 
settled on the land in Western Thrace by the 
League of Nations. Clething to the value of 
£12,000 has also been shipped to Greece. The 
first consignment of this to arrive in Athens was 
allotted to districts where spotted typhus is raging. 
This is what done—about 46,000 
refugees are being fed. 


is being 


BUT MORE THAN A 
MILLION NEED HELP. 


It must be remembered that when such appalling 
conditions obtain as those in the Near East, 
emergencies must continually arise. Such an 
emergency—the condition of the Greek refugees 
in Constantinople—has horrified everyone of late. 


The All-British Appeal was fortunately able to 
meet this grave need to a certain extent by grant- 
ing a sum of money to the League of Nations for 
the establishment of a disinfecting and clearing 
station, to render them fit for transference to 


Greece. 


It is absolutely necessary that the flow of donations 
should continue, so that such appeals may have 
an instant response. 


The All-British Appeal has also been responsible 
for the maintenance of 100 British refugees in 
England who have been thrown penniless and 
friendless upon your generosity. Do not forget 
your own fellow-countrymen. Donations for 
them should be ear-marked “ British Refugees.”’ 


IF YOU HAVE NOT ALREADY HELPED, 
IN HUMANITY’S NAME DO SO NOW. 


Hon. Treasurer, Imperial 
Idwych, W.C.2, 


Donations should be sent to the 
War Relief Fund, 85 General Buildings, A 


which is co-operating with the Save the Children Fund and the 
Friends’ Relief Committee in the All-British Appeal. Gifts of 
Clothing should be sent to the Fund, c/o New Hibernia Wharf, 


London Bridge, 5... Sy 


(Registered under the War Charities Act, 1916.) 
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Tif 
your own 
child 


were in suffering or danger, you would not know 
a moment’s peace, until you had seen the wrong 
set right. 


The N.S.P.C.C. 


exists for the purpose of fighting the wrongs of 
little people who are defenceless. From city 
streets and rural hamlets, every day throughout 
the year, this work is going on. 


3,167,153 
CHILDREN HAVE 
BEEN HELPED. 


Will you assist 
in giving back some of the 


JOYS OF CHILDHOOD 


to thousands of little ones enduring harsh cruelty 
or neglect? 


PLEASE SEND A GIFT TO-DAY, 
to ROBERT J. PARR, O.B.E., 
Director, Central Offices, N.S.P.C.C., 
—e Leicester Square, London, W.C. 2. 

















in their mother tongue 





The Bible Society’s latest Report announces the 
Gospel printed in six new languages for the 
cozast-lands or islands of the Pacific. Here are 
their names. In China (i) Kiaotung is a dialect 
of Eastern Shantung; (ii) Western Lisu is the 
speech of aborigines on the Yunna» border 
For Upper Burma, St. Mark 2 
appears in the (iii) Southern 
dialect of Chin. (iv) Coastal 
Cree is an Indian dialect of 
Canada. St. Mark is printed 
in the speech of (v) Manus 
Island, the largest of the Ad- 
miralty Group. (vi) Arosi is 
a dialect of San Cristoval, one 
of the Solomon Islands. 








The Bible Society has now 
sent out the Scriptures in 
550 different tongues. Send 
a gift to the Secretaries, 
146 Queen Victoria Street, 
London. 




















A GOOD WORK IN SORE NEED. 
THE PIONEER SOCIETY (Founded 1843). , 


THE 


“ARETHUSA” ||. 
TRAINING SHIP 


and the 


SHAFTESBURY HOMES 


URGENTLY NEED £25,000 
Received to Date, £10,900) 
To prevent curtailment of any branch of the Society’s work. 
10,000 boys have been sent to Royal Navy and Mercantile Marine. 
9,000 boys have been trained for Civil Employment and Emigration. 


AU = 





OMEN OTA Hn ec 


1,100 boys and girls now being maintained. 3 
Patrons - THEIR MAJESTIES THE KING AND QUEEN. 
President - . - - H.R.H. THE PRINCE OF WALES. 
Chairman and Treasurer - - - C. E. Marpen, Esg., M.A, 
Deputy Chairman : : ° . - F. H. Crayton, Esg. 
Chairman of Ship Committee - - Howson F. Devitt, Esq. = 
Joint Secretaries H. Brrstrow Watten and Henry G. Copecanp. 


Cheques, etc., should be made payable to and sent to 
The Shaftesbury Homes and “ Arethusa” Training Ship, 
164 Shaftesbury Avenue, London, W.C. 2. 














AMMA at 


We are all eager to obtain the highest happiness. It is not 
a purchasable commodity, but let us tell you of 


THE POWER OF THREE 


pounds in bringing happiness to him who gives that sum 
away. The bread and flour consumed at this Orphanage each 
day cost £3. There are over 300 orphans there to be fed. 
They are also clothed and educated to be self-reliant citizens. 
Each child is of respectable parentage, and suffering that 
tragedy of infanthood .... the loss of father. They come 
from all parts of the country, and must look to sympathetic 
friends for their very sustenance. Will you send even a small 
gift to help these little lads and lassies? 


THE ORPHAN WORKING SCHOOL 
AND ALEXANDRA ORPHANAGE, 


Haverstock Hill, N.W. 3. 
President: H.R.H. Tur Prince or Wares, K.G. 
Treasurer: The Rt. Hon. Lord Marshall, P.C., K.C.V.O. 
Secretary: Fred. J. Robinson, A.C.1.S. 
Office: 73 Cheapside, E.C. 2. 


LISTEN TO THE INARTICULATE — of the BABIES, who 
may be 
ROBBED OF THEIR BIRTHRIGHT 


unless you help us to eradicate their disease and give them an 
opportunity to become Men and Women worthy of our Race. 
308 Babies from all parts of the United Kingdom have been born free of 
Venereal Disease in the 
LONDON LOCK HOSPITAL AND HOME, 
Harrow Road, London, W. 9, 
through the special pre-natal treatment there provided. Please send a 


til 











T fi 


Donation to the Secretary to-day. £12,009 required annually. * sii! 


SANGAMON HAWOVAS LOOSE te LS 





How shall we answer 
this Cablegram? 


SALONICA. 


GENTLE-CACKETT, 358 STRAND, LONDON. 


SIX HUNDRED FORTY VILLAGERS FROM 
ANATOLIA JUST ARRIVED. OF THIS 
NUMBER ONLY FORTY ARE MEN THE 
REST ARE WOMEN AND CHILDREN. NO 
HOUSES. TWO HUNDRED AND FIFTY 
ENGLISH POUNDS WILL FURNISH THE 
ONE HUNDRED TENTS IMMEDIATELY 
NEEDED. TENTS FOUND HERE. DO 
YOU AUTHORISE PURCHASE ? 

GETCHELL.” 


The above (from one of our Missionaries), ° 
received since my return from Salonica, shows con = 
tinual arrivals of refugees and their utter destitution. 


IF LIFE IS TO BE SAVED WE MUST ACT AT © 
ONCE. MAY I AUTHORISE PURCHASE)? If you : 
knew the need as I know it you would, I am sure, say 
“yes” and send your help to make that possible. 


Christian Refugee Fund 


At the Office of the Bible Lands Missions’ Aid Society; 
358 Y STRAND, LONDON, W.C. 2. 

N.B.—No charges made for office rent or salaries. 
(Rev.) S. W. GENTLE-CACKETT, Hon. Relief Commission? 
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4 TURKISH BATH 


in Your Own Room 
in Ten Minutes---Day or Night 


The average man would be an Athlete, and the weak and 
ailing man strong. and _ healthy, if freed from the 
poisonous waste which accumulates in the human body. 
Liver and Kidney troubles, Rheumatism, Headaches, 
Indigestion, Constipation, Nervousness and Lack of 
Energy, all arise from the accumulation of fermenting 
waste matters in the system. Try a GEM TURKISH 
BATH once and you will feel anew man. Use it regu- 
larly once a week and you will always feel clean, healthy 
and strong. 

With a Gem Home Turkish Bath you can enjoy a Hot 
Air or Steam Bath in the privacy of your own room. 
You enter the cabinet naked, sit on a chair, close the 
sides and top, head projects through the top, enabling 
vou to breathe the fresh air of your own room. The heat 
extracts through every pore of the body poisonous waste, 
which otherwise clogs the skin and blood. Then follow 
with a lukewarm sponge or rub down, and a dry 
towelling, and you are ready for a delightful night's 
rest—that, if you are a sufferer from Insomnia, will be a 
revelation of the benefits of Home Turkish Bathing. 
Recommended by the Medical Profession. 

Learn all you can about Home Turkish Bathing. Book 
explaining all about it free of charge, and post free, on 
mentioning the “ Spectator.” 


The Gem Supplies Co., Ltd. 


(Desk 9}, 67 Seuthwark Street, London, S.E. 





| 














To Look Your Best 


TAKE CARE OF YOUR 


HAIR 


AND USE 


ROWLANDS'’ 
MACASSAR OIL 





h, strengthen it, and replace 


which will preserve, nouris 


1 
the loss of the natural oil in the Hair, the want of 
which causes Baldness. Golden Colour for Fair Hair, 
sold in 3/6, 7/-, 10/6, and 21/- bottles, ky Stores, 
Chemists, Hairdressers, and ROWLANDS, 112 Guiiford 
Street, Gray’s Inn Road, London. Avoid cheap, spurious 


imitations under the same or similar name. 

















Che Spectator. 





ADVERTISEMENT RATES. 


Small Classified Advertisements. 
Minimum 3 lines .. we ar i ap oo £0 &6 O 
And ls. 4d. each additional line. 

(A line averages about 9 words, capitals equal 2 lines.) 

If proofs are required “ copy ” to 
be in hand Monday of each week. 





The Manager, the Spectator, 13 York Street, Covent Garden, 
London, W.C. 2. 








Small Classified Advertisements. 








Partnerships. 


YOUTH. — PARTNERSHIP Offered in a HIGH-CLASS 
K COUNTRY PREP. SCHOOL, with fine premises and grounds, to a Gentle- 
man able to bring or introduce some boarders, Suitable for any Head-Master wishing 
to move.—F. C. NEEDES, FUTURE CAREER ASSOCIATION, ROLAND HOUSE, 
SOUTH KENSINGTON, S.W. 











Sales by Auction, &c. 
MESSRS. SOTHEBY, = WILKINSON & HODGE 


(Established 1744), 
34-35 New bond Street, London, W. 1. 
FORTHCOMING SALES BY AUCTION, each Sale commencing at ONE o'clock 
precisely : 

APRIL 16TH-18TH.—PRINTED BOOKS and MANUSCRIPTS, including the 
property of FRANK E. BLISS, Esq. (sold owing to his having given up his residence, 
21 Holland Park, W.), and of ROBERT E. GRAVES, Esq. (deceased) (formerly of 
the British Museum). 

APRIL 17TH-18TH.—OLD and MODERN DRAWINGS and PICTURES by 
OLD MASTERS, comprising the property of G. H. ANSON, Esq., of Catton Hall, 
Burton-on-Trent ; of FRANK EK. BLISS, Esq., E. ASHMEAD-BARTLETT, Esq., 
and RUPERT GWYNNE, Esq., M.P. 

APRIL 19TH-20TH.—WORKS of ART, including Jewellery, Snuff Boxes, &c., 
also ENGLISH POTTERY and PORCELAIN, and FURNITURE, including an 
jt nteresting collection of Old Oaks and the Writing Table formerly used by A. C. 
Swinburne. 

APRIL 19TH-20TH.—Greck, Roman, English, Scotch, Colonial and Continental 
COINS, MEDALS, and WAR MEDALS, COIN CABINETS, and NUMISMATI( 
KOOKS, including the property of C. D. HOBLYN, Esq., Newlyn, Oakwood Avenue, 
Beckenham; of the late FREDERICK A. CRISP, Esy., F.S.A., and of Miss L. 
CLEMENTS, 85 Western Road, Romford. 

On view two days prior. 











Catalogues may be had. 





BY DIRECTION OF THE RIGHT HONBLE. LORD FOLEY. 
6 BRYANSTON SQUARE, HYDE PARK, W. 
IMPORTANT TWO DAYS’ SALE 
of the 
{HOICE FRENCH AND OTHER FURNITURE, 
embracing examples of the 
LOUIS XV., XVI., REGENCE AND DIRECTOIRE P€RIODS, 
Commode Chests, Writing and other Tables. 

BUREAUX, INCLUDING ONE STAMPED MONTBELIARD. 

Cabinets, Canapé, Fauteuils, Etagéres, Buhl Writing Table, Screens, &c. 


A MAGNIFICENT PIANOFORTE BY ERARD 


IN UNIQUE SATINWOOD INLAID AND CARVED GILT CASE, 
being a wonderful specimen of English craftsmanship. 
DESIGNED AND EXECUTED BY GEORGE HENRY BLAKE. 

CHIPPENDALE, VENETIAN AND CHOICE SILVER MIRRORs. 
A Pair of Tall Nubian Figure Pedestals 
WILLIAM AND MARY CHEST AND TABLE, CHIPPENDALE TABLES, 
A Jacobean Carved and Inlaid Oak Bedstead. 

QUEEN ANNE BLACK AND GOLD LAC CARD TABLE 
FULL-SIZED BILLIARD TABLE BY BURROUGHES3 AND WATTS. 
Chaise Longue, Lounge and Occasional Chairs 
FRENCH CLOCKS, CANDELABRA AND BRONZES. 

Carpets, Bedroom Appointments. 

A PAIR OF IMPORTANT CLOISONNE ENAMEL VASES 
DECORATIVE CHINA. 

Old Chinese Famille Rose Tea Set, Sévres and other French Dessert Seryices, Barr 
Fiight and Barr Worcester Dinner Service, Vincennes Cups and Saucers, Dresdeu 
and Derby Figures, &c. 

OIL PAINTINGS BY 
Sir Godfrey Knelier, Sir A. W. Callcott, R.A , George Stubbs, Velasquez and other 
eminent Artists. 
Engravings, Books, two Fireproof Safes anda quantity of other Useful and Ornamental 
Objects 
MESSRS. SAMUEL WALLRCCK & CO. 
are favoured with instructions to SELL the above, by AUCTION, upon the Prem 
on MONDAY, April 30th, 1923, and Following Day, at 1 o'clock each day 
Private view Friday, April 27th. Public vi saturday, April 28th 
Illustrated Catalogues of the auctioneers, at their I : m Galleries, 
7 Blenheim Street, New Bond Strect, W.1 Tel Oi 3). Tele- 
yrams Wallrock, Londo1 











Co “Let. 








N RS. HEMMING, 25 Southwick Street, Hyde Park, W. 2, has 
4 FURNISHED ROOMS to LET at reasonable prices. Kach has gas fire, 
gas ring and meter. No attendance. Use of bath, telephone.—Write for appoint- 
ment or telephone Paddington 2576 about noon. Lritish gentiewomwen only, Five 





houses in the Hyde Park district. 
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Appointments, &c., Wacant and Wanted. 





qj PSV aRerss OF BIRMINGHAM. 
FACULTY OF COMMERCE. 


MITSUI PROFESSORSHIP OF FINANCE. 

Tho Council of the University invites applications for this Chair. — 

The Professorship will include within its scope the field of Public Finance, together 
with Banking and the organisation and working of the Money Market and of the 
Produce Markets. 

The stipend is £800 a year. 
October, 1923. , 

Applications (five copies) may be accompanied by testimonials, references or other 
credentials, and should be received by the undersigned, on or before the 2ist of 
April, 1923. i 

Further particulars may be obtained from 


The stipend and duties will commence on the ist of 


GEO. H. MORLEY, 
Secretary. 





NIVERSITY OF LONDON.—The Senate invite applications 

for the UNIVERSITY READERSHIP in English Literature, tenable at 

University College. Salary £500 a year—Applications (12 copies) must be received 

not later than first post on 17th May, 1923, by the ACADEMIC REGISTRAR, 

University of London, South Kensington, London, 8.W. 7, from whom further 
particulars may be obtained. 


OUNG French Swiss girl, 18 years old, good musician, com- 
mercial school certificate, desirous of learning English, would take place au pair 
Apply to M. HANDREK, Av. A’Evian 1, Lausanne, Switzerland. 


COLLEGE, BARBADOS.—HEAD-MASTER 

required in September. Graduate in Honours of British or [rish University. 
Not over 45. Salary £750 per annum, house and passage.—For further particulars 
apply to Messrs. GABBITAS, THRING & CO., Educational Agents, 36 Sackville 
Street, London, W. 1. 


[PSEFARATORY SCHOOLS REVIEW.—Official organ of the 
Incorporated Association of Preparatory Schools.—The Editorship of this 
Review will fall vacant next July, and applications are invited for the post of 
Jiditor. Edueational knowledge and experience essential. Full details of salary, 
&c., can be obtained from the Secretary, HUGH C. KING, Byeways, Beaconsfield, 
sucks. Applications should be lodged with him not later than May 5th 


Sr LETARIAL OPENINGS.—There are one or two immediate 

Vacancies in the Students’ Training Department for Girls of good education, 
who are prepared for posts offered by the Appointments’ Branch of the Central 
Zureau. ‘Training period 6 months. Fee 35 guineas. Also one Vacancy in Account- 





in a family. 


ARRISON 














ants’ Department and one Free Vacancy in the Publishing Department.— Apply 
SECRETARY, Central Employment Bureau, 54 Russell Square, W.C. 1. 
YAREERS for educated Women and Girls. 100 openings 
described by Experts in each profession. Price 23. 10d., post free. — The 
Professional World To-day, an alphabetical list of present openings for girls. Price 
7d., post free.—WOMEN’S EMPLOYMENY PUBLISHING COMPANY, LTD., 


Princes Street, Cavendish Square, London, W. 1. 








Lectures, Scholarships, Xr. 


p= SULARS of LECTURES, DEMONSTRATIONS and 
TRAINING relating to the “ Thirza Wakley " Self-Activity System of Educa- 
tion are obtainable from the SECRETARY, Self-Activity, Caerphilly, Glamorgan, 
7a HORTICULTURAL COLLEGE, SWANLEY. 


(Recognised by the Ministry of Agriculture.) 








Principal: Miss K. BARRATT, D.Se., A.R.C.S, 
Secretary : Miss E. LUCAS. 





The College offers a complete course of Horticultural instruction to women. 
Btudents are prepared for the College Diploma and the London University Degree in 
Horticulture. Special Two-year Certificate courses are provided for students of 
commercial or of private gardening. A one-year course in poultry-keeping is held, 
for which a coliege certificate is given. During the summer months students are 
accepted for short courses in gardening, poultry-keeping, dairy, farm work, bee- 
keeping, and fruit preserving. 


For further particulars apply to the SECRETARY. 


Tm «RK BECK cOLLEG 
UNIVERSITY OF LONDON, 


Principal: GEORGE SENTER, D.Se., Ph.D., F.LC. 





E. 


Evening Courses for the Degrees of the University of London in the Faculties 
of Arts, Science and Laws. 

Courses in Classical French, English, German and Italian LITERATURE and 
LANGUAGE. Open to Non-University Studeuts. 

Calendar 1s., by post 1s. 5d. Prospectus free.—For full particulars apply to the 
SECRETARY, Birkbeck College, Fetter Lane, E.C. 4. 


LING’S SWEDISH SYSTEM. 
VHE BEDFORD PHYSICAL TRAINING COLLEGE, 
27 Lansdowne Road, Bedford.—Principal: Miss STANSFELD. Students 
are trained to become Teachers of Gymnastics. The Course extends over 3 years, 
and includes Educational and Medical Gymnastics on the Swedish System, Massage, 
Anatomy, Physiology and Hygiene, Dancing, Hockey, Lacrosse, Cricket, Tennis, 
Net Ball, &. Fees £165 per annum.—For prospectus apply SECRETARY. 


ROEBEL EDUCATIONAL INSTITUTE COLLEGE FOR 
TEACHERS, GROVE HOUSE, ROEHAMPTON LANE,  8.W.15. 
DEMONSTRATION SCHOOL, COLET GARDENS, W. KENSINGTON, W. 14. 
whairman: Mr. C. G. Montetiore, M.A.; Hon. Treasurer: Mr. A. Dodds Fairbairn ; 
Secretary: Mr. Arthur G. Symonds, M.A.—For information concerning Scholarships 
Lean Fund and Grants from the Board of Education, apply to the Prineipal, Misa 
£. E. LAWKENCE, 


EE HOUSE TRAINING CENTRE FOR’ LADIES. 
. Expert gardening instructions, all branches, {n lovely old manor gardens. 
fome life; hockey.—PRINCIPALS, Lee House, Marwood, N. Devon. 


r= LIFE.—OLD HENWICK FARM, NEWBURY 

(late Thatcham Fruit Farm). Gardening for Women. Thorough training 
equipping girls to start small enterprises. Fruit, flowers, vegetables, and bees on 
up-to-date lines. Carpentering, poultry, fruit-canning. Full theoretical instruction. 
—For prospectus apply PRINCIPALS. 

















—————__. 
SGP & D 


OXHEY LANE, WATFORD. 
: . . Principal—Miss WALLIS. 
Private Residential School for Girls. Telce.: “ Watford 616" 


MICHAEL'S SCHOOL,  Boanoy 





‘ 
, 
S, (WOODARD FOUNDATION.) 
Music successes In Examinations of the Associated Board, R 
December, 1921-December, 1922, 49 passes, 10 honours, in ludin 
Vacancies for September.—Apply Miss B. A. WARD, B.Sc., [ 


 alatatalatety gt HOUSE 
38 BOLTON GARDENS, S.W. 5. 
Mrz. ARTHUR BENSON 
cadiiaiaell _ nets E. ROHDE. . 
al attention rench. oliday charge of pupils whi! r 
Vacancies for Day and Resident Pupils next term. Ma tew small erie at abroa, 
for older students taking special music or other courses. TOMS B¥allahy 


| fig tag = BOARDING SCHOOL 
‘4 SUTTON, SURREY.—Modern education, with advant 
London.—For Prospectus apply HEAD-MISTRESS. 


A7ILTON HOUSE, READING 
PRIVATE RESIDENTIAL SCHOOL FOR GIRLS. “4, 

Daughters of pareats residing abroad are received, and may remala uring th 
hy 


holidays. 
Prospectus on application to tt 


AM. and 
& = gold a 
Lady Warden, 


SCHOOL 








FOR  Gipig 
ages of Rearneas (, 





Principals: The Misses POCOCK. 


13 Secretary 





ASTLE VIEW SCHOOL, WALTON PARK, CLEVEDON 
Boarding School for Girls. No day pupils. High, he pring 
Excellent staff. Playing-field, tennis, croquet ke 

For prospectus, fees, &c., apply PRINCIPAL, ~~ 


OURNEMOUTH COLLEGIATE SCHoov 
Chairman: Rev. J. D. JONES, M.A., D.D. _ 
Principal: Miss M. DAVIE, b.A., London. 





A first-class residential school for girls, thoroughly equipped for aj 
Preparation for University. Domestic Science Department, & Vi 
Wentworth Lodge, the new premises recently purchased and en 
next. Ten acres of ground fronting Bournemouth Bay 
from the PRINCIPAL, Towerfield Annexe, Bournemouth. 









vr i ae 
VERDALE SCHOOL FOR GIRLS, Farley Hall, Oakanos 


N. Staifs. 650 ieet above sea level. (Formerly at s ttle, Yorks.) 


Head-Mistress, Miss E. M. PICKARD, M.A. (Class, Trip., Cantab.), Boarders» 
THE 


S71; HELENS, 
BOARDING 
Principal—Miss WHEELER. 


SCHOOL FOR GIRLS IN 
Special terms for ministers’ and missionaries’ daughters Entire charge {f de 


| gememeoen COLLEGE 


Upper, Middle, Junior and Domestic 
Principal: Miss Hovey, B.A. 
For Boarders only. 
Two Entrance Scholarships, value £45 a year 


S* ELPHIN’S CHURCH OF ENGLAND SCHOOL 
DARLEY DALE, MATLOCK. 
FOR THE DAUGHTERS OF CLERGY AND LAITY. 








LAKE DISTRICT 





FOR GIRLS, COLWYN Bay 


Science. 











Head-Mistress: Miss MARGARET FLOOD, 
Cambridge. 
Fees: Daughters of Clergy, £30 a term; Daughters of Laity, £40 a term. 
bursaries available for Clergy daughters fultlliing conditions of the Founda! 
Scholarships to the Universities. 
Apply to the HEAD-MISTRESS. 


rNHE DOWNS SCHOOL, 
Head-Mistress : Miss LUCRETIA CAMERON, Honours School of 


Modern History, Somerville College, Oxford. 
Bracing air from Downs and sea. 


INGHOLT SCHOOL, HINDHEAD, 
A SCHOLARSHIP will be offered to a girl under 14. 


M.A. (T.C.D.), Classical Te 





SEAFORD, 





SURREY.~ 


Examination in Jum, 





Particulars from the HEAD-MISTRESS. 


Ih oieieteies GIRLS’ SCHOOL, 
SEASCALE. 
(On the Board of Education's list of Efficient Schools.) 

Mountain and sea air. 

The aim of the School is to give a sound education on public school lines. Modem 
classrooms, laboratory, and gymnasium. Good and safe bathing. Playing tet 
Escort from Euston, Leeds, Manchester, and Carlisle.—For prospectus sappy 
HEAD-MISTRESS. 


p® NCESS 








HELENA COLLEGE, 


Principal—Miss PARKER. 

Boarding and Day School for the Daughters of Gentlemen. Special attention‘ 
Languages. English Art, Music. Large grounds, Fees, £105 to £120 a yor 
Officers’ daughters, £105 a year. 


EALING, Wi 





IRL, over 12, can be received in good School, West of Englani 
at special fees if entering May. Gentlewoman wilting to work for Lx 
—LBox 1168, the Spectator, 13 York Street, Covent Garden, W.C. 2. 


ELIGHTFUL HOME 








SCHOOL. — Gentlemen’s children 








only. Thorough care and education. Games, Riding.—For referena 

and prospectus apply Mrs. HAYES, The Old Gore, Koss. ie 
Bovs Schools and Colleges. 

rFXORMORE, UPPER DEAL, KENT. — Boys’ Prepamtoy 


School; 11 acres grounds. Since June, 1921, 7 scholarships, 1 B.N. cite 


ship. Games carefully coached. Entire charge if parents abroad 








Girls’ Schools and Colleges. 


S*. HELENS, BLACKHEATH.—DAY AND BOARDING 

SCHOOL FOR GIRLS. Entire charge of children whose parents live abroad. 
-~-Principals; Miss JAMESON and Miss M. M. SMITH, Honour School of Maglish 
Lauguage and Literature, Somerville College, Oxiord, 





— 
IRCHINGTON HOUSE, BIRCHINGTON-ONSEA 
THAN ET.—Preparatory for Public Schools and Dartmouth. Opening My 

A few vacancies.—For prospectus, apply Mr. 8. G. WEST, B.A. (Oxon). 
[ J PPINGHAM SCHOOL.—A Qualifying Examination wi * 


held on May 22nd, 1923, for Open Scholarships—viz., four of £85 of * 








per annum, and four or five of £60—£30 per annum. Entries close May 17-14 
further particulars and entry forms apply to the HEAD-MASTER. 
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RADFIELD COLLEGE. 
B tnath three Foundation Scholarships of 90 guineas each and for 
AD Examine ia and £30 will be held on May 29th and 30th.—Entry forma 
Sapibitions toed from the SECRETARY, Bradfield College, Berks. 
y 


ran be 0 
ow TO BECOME A NAVAL OFFICER,” containing in 
: neise form the regulations relating to the entry of Cadets (age limits, 

= ths to 13 years 8 months) into the Royal Naval College, Dartmouth, 
39 years 4 mont ew to apply, &c., and a full illustrated description of life at 


to h ~ Aya 4 
wit instructions VES, Ltd. (Publication Dept.), “ Royal Navy House,” 21 Old 


ue i London, W. 1. 
x J SCHOOL, BERKS.—Public School Education. 
Vor 4 Four leaving Scholarships of £75 to Oxford. Fine 


shly lified staff 
Highly ding Chapel, Laboratories, Gymnasium, Workshop, Boathouse, &c, 











pulldings, DY tics, S tt Rowing, O.T.C. Fees £81. Entrance 
cket, Athletics, Swimming, ng, 
yotball Cristrch.—Apply W. M. GRUNDY, M.A., Head-Master. 
scholarstips, 
The Examination for KING'S 


HAM SCHOOL. — KIN 
§CHOLARSHIPS, ranging in annual value from £20 to £70, will begin at 
Tuesday, May 29th. Candidates must be under 15 on September 21st, 
¥ “ipplicatlon Forms to be filled up and sent to the CHAPTER CLERK, The 
rullege Durham, on or before May 16th.—-For further particulars apply to Canon 
“ D Bl DWORTH, Head-Master, School House, Durham. 
a 


i 
‘ANFORD SCHOOL, WIMBORNE, 

\ PUBLIC SCHOOL VOR Boys. 
twelve Scholarships and Exhibitions, ranging in value from fifty to twenty 
a « offered annually for competition. Boys must have reached their thirteenth, 
are passed their fifteenth birthday. Examinations held in June, 1923. Special 
43 for sous of Clergy, Naval and Army Officers.—For Illustrated prospectus, 
to the HEAD-MASTER. 


ELLINGTON SCHOOL, SOMERSET.—A modern Public 


ee 
UR 


ya 


923. 





DORSET. 














appy 





W School (endowed). Splendid situation. 220 boys in four Houses. Strong 
. of Oxford and Cambridge graduates. Thorough preparation for all examina- 
rv engineering shops. Recognized by Army Council, O.T.C., 


Inclusive fees, £90 per annum en vacancies available for coming 
<ommer Lerm.—For entry apply HEAD-MASTER, Wellington, Somerset, or 
F. LEE MICHELL, E3q., Solicitor, Clerk to the Governors. 


YRAMLINGHAM COLLEGE, SUFFOLK. 
I (Public School incorporated by Royal Charter.) 
President: THE KARL OF STRADBROKE, 
Headmaster: F. W. STOCKS, Esq., M.A. 
toplications for Vacancies should be made to the HEAD-MASTER or SECRETARY 


BOARDING SCHOOL for BOYS 

aged 11-18 years. Established 1339. The first of the New School Movement. 
Excellent food. Healthy life. School estate 133 acres. 

“To my mind there is no brighter spot on the educational map of 

Englaud to-day than Abbotsholme.’"—G. STANLEY HALL. 
For terms, &e., apply to the WARDEN Abbotsholme, Rocester, Derbyshire; or 

t nel B. R. WARD, C.MLG., late R.E., Hon. Secretary, Abbotsholme Association, 
ox Fitz George Avenue, W. 14. 


LDENHAM SCHOOL.—Entrance Scholarship Examination 
I May 3ist About 8 schojarships will be offered to BOYS under 15 on 


lay Ist.—Particulars from HEAD-MASTER 














— 


eore ME.—A 











ELHAVEN HILL, DUNBAR, is to be opened in MAY as 
a PREPARATORY SCHOOL for BOYS, 8 to 13}. 
Healthy climate. Targe playing-fields and ideal! situation. 
All particulars from the Head-Master, Mr. B. SIMMS, M.A. (Cantab.) 





— COLLEGE, TAVISTOCK.—Recognized by the 

\ Army Council. Magnificent buildings in beautiful situation, 340 feet above 

wa, facing Dartmoor. Special ENGINEERING class for NAVAL CADETS. 
lJead-Master, H. V. PLUM, M.A. 


1) REGHORWN CASTLE 

COLINTON, MIDLOTHIAN, 

prepares boys of 7 to 15 for Public Schools and Dartmouth. Boys now being 

ed for future dates. Head-Masters: H. M. RUSH, B.A. (formerly Head- 

~f Merchiston Castle Preparatory School), and R. W. BURTON, M.C., B.A. 

metly of Merchiston Castle Preparatory School).—Prospectuses, &c., from the 
HEAD-MASTERS or the SECRETARY, 17 Rutland Street, Edinburgh. 





SCHOOL, 
















Foreign. 


\jTAMMERING.— Why I am successful. Because I cure the 
nervous fear of words, without which all other treatment is secondary, 
PUBLIC SCHOOL RECOMMENDATIONS. — For appointment, 

Mr. HERBERT MIALL, 6 Norris Street, Haymarket, London. 








Scholastic Agencies. 





OARDING SCHOOLS AND TUTORS.—Send (or call) 
ED. J. BURROW, F.R.G.S., Dept. S., 93 Kingsway, London, and Imperial 
House, Cheltenham, for Illustrated Prospectuses free of charge of 

SPECIALLY RECOMMENDED BOARDING SCHOOLS AND TUTORS. 


av aer Se 








Information and carefully considered 
advice can be obtained from 
TRUMAN & KNIGHTLEY, Ltd, 
Scholastic Agents, 

who have many years’ experience and extensive infor- 

mation of schools, vocational training, and all forms of 

occupation at homo and abroad. 

AREEBS. Write for free booklets “ON THE CHOICE OF A 
SCHOOL” and “ ON THE CHOICE OF A CAREER.” 


61 CONDUIT STREET, LONDON, W.1. ‘Phones—Gerrard 3272 and 3273. 


NCHOOLS BOYS GIRLS. 
TUTORS for ARMY and ALL EXAMS. 
CLERGY RECEIVING DELICATE OR BACKWARD BOYS TOR 
SPECIAL CARE AND TUITION 
Messrs. J. & J. PATON, having an up-to-date knowledge of the Best Schools and 
Tutors in this COUNTRY and on the CONTINENT, will be pleased to AID PARENTS 
by sending (free of charge) prospectuses and Trustworthy Information. 
The age of the pupil, district preferred, and rough idea of fees should be given. 
J.& J. PATON, Educational Agents, 143 Cannon Street, London, L.C. 4. 
Telephone Central 5053 


DVICE ABOUT SCHOOLS, at 
HOME or on the CONTINENT and TUTORS’ ESTABLISHMENTS, 
DOMESTIC ECONOMY SCHOOLS, &c., 
is given free of charge by 
MESSRS. GABBITAS, THRING & CO., 
86 Sackville Street, London, W. 1. Telephone: Regent 4926. 
Educational Agents. Established 1873. 

Messrs. Gabbitas, Thring & Co. are personally acquainted with nearly all School 
Principals in the country. They will also be glad to supply full information about 
establishments giving a course of training in Domestic Economy, Secretarial Worx, 
Agriculture and Horticulture. 

NO CHARGE WHATEVER IS MADE TO PARENTS 


dialed 





FOR AND 











Authors, Typeturiting, &c. 
RoXALD MASSEY, LITERARY AGENT. 


Good Stories, &c., required. 


Send rr4 4 for prospectus to— 
RONALD MASSEY, 23 Knightrider Street, Doctors’ Commons, £.0.4 








{ARN Money by Your Pen. Unique postal course: How 
to write, what to write about, where to sell. Expert guidance, real training. 
Illustrated booklet free.—Regent Institute (Dept. 85), 13 Victoria Street, 8. W. 1. 


K de BURGH, BIDBOROUGH, KENT. 
7 Authors’ MSS. criticised, corrected, typed and placed. 
Moderate Terms. Enquirics invited. 








UTHORS’ MSS. typewritten with accuracy and dispatch at 
1s. per 1,000 words, including paper and postage. Duplicating.—MONA 
STUART, 14 Frewin Road, London, 8.W. 18. 


CAREER that PAYS.—Advertisement writing and publicity 
work. Either sex can earn £10 weekly in spare time.—Write for particulara 
and free lesson to DEPT. H 154, Shaw Institute, 1 Montague Street, London, W.C. 








LS gee DAUGHTER does Legal and General Type- 
‘ writing. Authors’ MS. promptly returned. 10d. per 1,000 words. Pupils 


received. Shorthand taught. Terms moderate.—Miss Phillips, New Haw, Weybridge. 





TPYYPEWRITING and Duplicating of every description carefully 
and promptly executed. MSS. 1s. per 1,000 words ; carbon copy, 3d. per 1,000 


words ; translations undertaken.—Miss N. MC!l’ARLANE, 11 Palmelra Av., Westcliff. 





GIRLS’ SCHOOL at GENEVA wishes 
into relations with good English schools by offering their pupils 
Oppo y ef perfecting themselves in French while continuing other studies. 
Arrangements for visiting the mountains in summer and winter sports. ‘The present 
Head is open to proposals for affiliation to an English school or of partnership, with 
-~Address in the first instance, Mrs. HEATH, Lytchett, 


N old-established 


to ent 












w to ult » succession 


am Co: 





‘WITZERLAND.—Beautifully situated Hotel Pension near 
A Montreux. Sunuy, sheltered position Narcissus country. Terms from 
«8. Photos —Miss PHILLIPS, Richemont, St. Légier sur Vevey. 

















Hribate Tuition, Kr. 


and WIFE receive 
experience.—RECTOR, 





(JOUNTRY RECTOR 
; BOYS in preparation for 


(bury, Southampton 


(ex-schoolmaster) 


school. Many years’ 





ACKWARD BOYS coached by a system of mental training, 
, bY means of which the dormant faculties are awakened and stimulated 
Xeevent also for the ordinary boy. First introduced and applied by Mr. E. 
I ERSON = 20 years ago.—Prospectus and full particulars, address Broadham 
t, Oxted, Surrey. 
ee 
K LOCUTION. — Mr. CHARLES SEYMOUR 
i 4 will forward a brochure of bis Private Lessons in PUBLIC¢ SPEAKING, 
t Voice Production, Articulation, Reciting, and Correct Speaking. 
pus include PARLIAMENTARY CANDIDATES, Barristers, Preachers, 
urers, and Ladies 446 Strand (Charing Cross), W.C, 2 
ee, 


JOHN DUXBURY’S ELOCUTION SCHOOL. 

















PRIVATE LESSONS. 


SECRE TARY, 41 Woburn 8 juare, London, W.C.1. Tel.: Museum 2386. 








— hi... o ey 
HE DEAF.—Miss Boultbee’s method of teaching Lip-reading 
in Proved an effectual aid to defective hearing. Appointments made,— 
vdress 1252 St. James’ Court, Buckingham Gate, 3.W. 1. 





VW PEWRITING.—ls. 1,000 words; carbon, 3d.; reduction 
quantity. Illegible writing speciality. 200 testimonials, including Helen Mather’s, 
Lst. 1909.—Expedient Typing Co., 69 Lower Clapton Rd., E. 5.’Phone: Dalston 4274, 








Cours, Xe. 








P RIVATE SOCIAL TOURS 
Est. 1900. DE LUXE. Tel. 1667 Sydenham, 
June 5.—PYRENEES and Chateaux of the Loire. 26 days. 

July 3 DOLOMITES, by motor. 28 days 

Nov EGYPT, the Nile, Valley of the King 

Nov INDIA & CEYLON. 4 to 5 months 

N. 8. BISHOP, F.R.G.S., 159 Auckland Road, 8.E. 19 

URCH TRAVELLERS’ CL B. 


PRICES INCLUDE travel and accommodation. 
14 days BRUGES, YPRES, ZEEBRUGGE. 
l4days INTERLAKEN. Five Excursions, KANDERSTEG, GIESS- 
BACH, ete. 
14 days, LUCERNE and ENGELBERG. 
FRENCH ALPS, SCOTCH HIGHLANDS, PARIS, etc. 
Handbook, 1923, from Col. FERGUSSON, C.M.G., Hon. Sec., 3an, Albany Court- 
yard, Piccadilly, W.1. 


£7 17s. 6d. 


£14 14s, 





FURTHER DETAILS OF ESCORTED TOURS 
and Announcements of Steamship Lines will be found on page 642. 











> 2 . 
Hotels, Bydros, Kc. 
_* BOURNEMOUTH HYDRO residents enjoy Hotel 
: Comforts with the advantages of a Hydro. [Beautiful position on West 


Clit overlooking Bay and Pines, Masseur, Masseuse; Resident Physiclan (M.D.). 


Zelep,; sal, 








Mliscellaneous. 





ARSON’ 8 
“MURALINE.” The Dry Powder Washable Water Paint. Sold in 40 shades 
=: 2}, 5 and 7 Ib. packets. “ VITROLITE,” the Greenhouse Paint. Superior to 
hite Lead. 


Full particulars from W. CARSON & SONS, Battersea, 8.W. 11. 





USTLESS SCHOOLS.—Use “ FLORIGENE” (Regd.) on all 

floors during the Easter Vacation. A single application allays the dust for 

a whole term or longer. Greatly saves Isbour. No scrubbing or sprinkling, 

easily applied by unskilled—The “ DUST-ALLAYER” CO., 4 Vernon Piace, 
Bloomsbury Square, W.C. 1, Government Contractors, 








USIC BY MAIL.—If you cannot obtain Music you want 
locally, send us your order. We stock every kind. Post free (orders 5s. and 


upwards) on receipt of cash. 
MURDOCHS, 4€3 Oxford Street, London, 


| EAL LACE — YOUGHAL. Suitable Wedding Present. 

Beautiful needlepoint and Irish Crochet. Handkerchiefs, laces, collars, 
modesty slips, scarves, luncheon sets, teacloths, albs, cottas, direct from Industry. 
—PRESENTATION CONVENT, Youghal, Co. Cork. 


OOKPLATES OF ORIGINAL DESIGN.—Heraldic, symbolic, 
decorative and portrait bookplates from £2 2a.— Write OSBORNES, 
27 Eastcastle Street, Oxford Street, London, W.1, for terms and specimens. 


AVE YOUR OWN BOOKPLATE.—Your own Arms. 

Crest, Motto, or other ideas incorporated. Artistic and orig'nsl work, from 
£2 23. Specimens ‘sent free—HENRY 3B. WARD, 57 Mortimer Street, London, 
W.L 














ives BUY NEW CLOTHES.—WE ‘“'TURN’’ SUITS, 

OVERCOATS, COSTUMES, &c., equal to new. Write for descriptive price 
list or send garments for free estimate—LONDON TURNING ©). (Dept. A), 
£7 Downs Park Road, London, E.5. ‘Phone; Dalston 1580. 


THEENIC Scotch-Woven Unshrinkable UNDERWEAR in 
Wool, Silk and Wool and Silk. Sports Coats and Hose. D!RECT 
rom MAKEKS Patterns and prices post free. 


Dept. 27, Atheenic Milis, Hawick, Scotland. 


A RTIFICIAL TEETH (OLD) BOUGHT.—Highest Value 
assured. Up to 7s. per tooth pinned on Vulcanite, 12s. on Silver, 15s. on 
Gold, £2 on Platinum. Cash or offer by return. If offer not accepted, parcel returned 
et free. Best prices bey for Old Gold and Silver Jewellery (broken or otherwise). 
atisfaction guarenteed by the reliable firm. 
8. CANN & CO., 694 Market Street, Manchester. Estd. 1850. 











EFORMED INNS.— Ask for Descriptive List (gratis) 

of 160 Inns and Hotels managed by the People’s Refreshment House 

Assocation, Ltd. Take £1 Shares (maximum dividend 7} per cent.) or 6 per cent. 
Loan Stock.—P.R.H.A., Ltd., St. George’s House, 103 Regent Street, W. 1. 


OCKROACHES can be effectually cleared from all dwellings 

by “ Blattis,”” as used in the ay Palace. “ Blattis’’ has never failed 

to accomplish its Baan oon Tins, 1s. 6d., 2s. 8d., 5s., post free from the sole 
makers, HOWARTHS, 471 pa Rn Bg Road, Sheffield, ‘or through your Chemist 











ESIDENT PATIENTS.—ILLUSTRATED Booklet de- 
scribing the residences, &c., of numerous DOCTORS in all parts—Town, 
Country, Seaside—who recelve PRIVATE PATIENTS (Mental, Neurasthenics, 
Invalids, Convalescents, &c.).—Post free on application to Mr. A. V. STOREY, 
General Manager, Medical, &c., Association, Ltd., 12 Stratford Place, Oxford St., W. 1. 





ENTLEWOMAN, trained nurse, receives a few mild mental 

and senile patients in her home in Yorkshire dales. Skilled nursing, 

individual attention and —— care.—Box No. 1167, the Spectator, 13 York Street, 
Covent Garden, . 








G. W. effected in 1884 a policy with the 
“Old Equitable " for £1,500 at his death, 
which occurred in 1922 at the age of 68. 
The Society paid £3,034 10s., while the 


total premiums received were only £1,554. 


Equitable Life 


Assurance Society 


Mansion House Street, London, E.C. 2 
W. Palin Elderton, Actuary and Manager 


No Shareholders No Commission 
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LIFE MEMBERSHIP 


ws a Standing order for the 
paper on rn terms. 





Terms on which Life Membership is 
offered to Readers of the “ Spectator,” 


@ A copy of the Spectator will be posted, free, 
to every Life Member weckly during ch life 
to the address furnished by him to the 
Manager from time to time. 


Nass 


Life Members will be invited from time to 
time to meetings with the Editorial Staff and 
Directors of the Spectator, to confer as to the 
welfare of the paper and its readers, 
© Should the published price of the Spectator 
at any time be increased for ordinary readers, 
or the cost of postage raised, no increased 
charge for this or any other reason will fall 
upon Life Members. 
@ The Spectator reserves the right to re. 
purchase, and so cancel, the Life Member- 
ship of any person by returning to him or 
her, without deduction of any kind, the sum 
paid for such Life Membership. The right 
to repurchase is to be absolute on the part of 
The Spectator, Ltd. 


@ The scale of payment is as follows: 


For persons under 45 years ofage .......... £15 15s, 
e 0 over 45 and under 55 years of age £14 Ids, 
” ” ” 55 ” ” 6 » ” ” £11 Ils. 
” ” ” 65 ” ” 75 ” ” ” £9 9s, 
” ” o 75 years of age ..........06 £5 5s, 


@ Any annual subscriber may deduct from the 
sum at which he is entitled to become a Life 
Member the unexpended amount of any pre- 
paid subscription. For example, a person 
with six months of subscription still to run 
would be entitled to deduct 15s. from the 
price to be paid for Life Membership. 

@ Cheques should be made payable to “The 
Spectator, Ltd.”’ and crossed “ sarclay & Co, 
(Goslings Branch) Account of Payee.” 


@ For additional information see page 504. 
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APPLICATION FOR LIFE 
MEMBERSHIP 


To the Editor of the Spectator, 
13 York Street, Covent Garden, London, W.C.2. 


Dear Sir, 


I desire to become a Life Member of the Spectator 
as described in your terms of Life Membership. 


My age on my last birthday was and I 
therefore enclose cheque for £ ° 


The address to which my paper is to be sent is t 
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YACMILLAN’S LIST 


Ready next Tuesday. 


RUDYARD KIPLING 


THE IRISH GUARDS 
IN THE GREAT WAR 


their Diaries and 


~tred and Compiled from 
~~ With Maps. 


RUDYARD KIPLING. 


4 eTs by 
“e 40s. net. 


2 Vols. 8vo. 
_ 
INTO THE EAST 
NOTES ON BURMA AND MALAYA 
By RICHARD CURLE. With a Preface by JOSEPH 
CONRAD. Extra Crown 8yo. 10s. 6d. net. 

The China Express and Telegraph: “ Mr. Curle certainly 
has captured the spirit of modern travel, and all who read 
his hook cannot but fail to be struck with its fascinating 
descriptions of travels in lands that breathe the breath of 








, 
romance.” 





LOUISE IMOGEN GUINEY: 





HER LIFE & WORKS. 1861-1920. 
By E. M. TENISON. With Portrait and other 


Illustrations. 8vo. 15s. net. 


The Nation and the Atheneum: “The biographer in the 
present volume is also to a large extent the anthologist. 
A charming tranquillity and gentle light suffuse the record 
of Louise Imogen Guiney’s days.” 





MACMILLAN & CO., LTD., LONDON, W.C.2. 




















| 


“s.; Mount Everest, The Reconnaissance, Edit. de Luxe, only 200 done, £5 5s. ; 


¥ 


Palest 


} 


Frazer's Golden Bough, 12 vols 
/- vols., Edit. de Luxe, £5 10s. : 
Books in 


THE GERMAN REVOLUTION 
AND AFTER 


By HEINRICH STROBEL, translated by H. J. STENNING. 
Yemy 8vo., cloth gilt. 12s. 6d. net. In this important work 
the author indicates the causes and errors of the German Revolu- 
tion, and points the way to its redemption. 


THE KING’S ENGLISH 


and how to write it 


A practical text-book of composition, &c. By TOHN BYGOTT, 
M.A. (Oxon und A. J. LAWFORD JONES. A new and 
revised edition. Cr. 8vo., cloth. 3s. 6d. net. 


| Plot dot ch 


Publishers (London) Ltd. 
10 and 1! WARWICK LANE, E.C. 4. 











OOKS.—Villari’s Life and Times of Machiavelli, 2 vols., 1892, 


42s.; Westminster Cathedral, with 160 illus., 2 vols., new copies, 63s. for | 


22, Lyell’s Antiyuity.of Man, 10s. 6d.; Pater’s Works, Plato and Platonism, 6s. ; 
- The Great Pyramid of Ghizeh, 
¥ Motet, seen from the Aspects of Symboliam and Metaphysie (of great interest 
1881, 30s. ; 

vost free ; 


sc llaneous Studies, 6s : Marius, 2 vols., 11s. 6d. ; 


; Brugsch’s Egypt under the Pharaohs, 2 vols., 
ne Illustrated, 4 vols., 30s., cost £4 4s. ; Who's Who, new 1922, 22s 
, £6 153. ; Gautier’s Works, “‘ Mad de Maupin,” &c 
Irving’s Book of Remarkable Criminals, 63. ; 100,00) 


t now), post free, 2 


t 





FOR 
Half-Yearly Vols., 2s. 6d. each. 


BINDING 


By post, 3s, 3d. 





May be had by order through any Bookseller or Newsagent, 
Or at the Office, 
13 YORK STREET, COVENT GARDEN, STRAND, W.C. 2 


0 
i stock.—Edward Baker’s Great Lookshop, John Bright St., Birmingham. 


CASES 








=] even in censure; he 





= 3y A. G. GARDINER. 2 vols. 














Sig CONSTABLE LONDON W.C.2 





TENNYSON 


Aspects of his Life, Character, and Poetry. 
By HAROLD NICOLSON. 12s. 64. net. 


Edmund Gosse in the Sunday Times: “Mr. Nicolson has 
written a full, lucid, and eloquent treatise. His illustrations are 
apt, his attitude completely modern, and yet courteous and gentle 
lightens his argument with little lambent 
flashes of humour.” 

Arthur Waugh in the Daily Telegraph: “ Reverence, sympathy, 
understanding, and wide knowledge have gone to the making of 
Mr. Nicolson’s picture. . . . Certuinly the most vital portrait of 
the great Victorian Laureate that has yet been given to the world.” 


THE LIFE OF SIR WILLIAM HARCOURT 
45s. net. 
A brilliant 


Illustrated. 
J. L. Hammond in the Manchester Guardian: “ 
achievement.” 


THE MELODY OF GOD 


By DESMOND MOUNTJOY. 135s. net. 


= Evening Standard: “There have been many appreciations of 


the late Empress Eugénie, but none more interesting or more 
intimate than that by Mr. Mountjoy. ... The papers show 
their author as a man of rare understanding and sympathy. 
. - « Ilis portrait of the exiled Empress remains most clearly 
in the memory.” 


;| LADY BUTLER’S AUTOBIOGRAPHY 


With illustrations by the author. 2nd Imp. 18s. net. 


=| SIR DOUGLAS HAIG’S COMMAND 








= By G. A. B. DEWAR and J. H. BORASTON. 
Ss 4th Imp. 2 vols. 42s. net. 
TRAVEL 


LANDS OF THE 
THUNDERBOLT 


Sikhim, Chumbi, and Bhutan 
By the EARL OF RONALDSHAY. 16s. net. 


Morning Post: “*... his descriptions of the scenery ... are 
vivid and well composed pictures. ... This is indecd a 
wonderful travel book.” 

BELOW THE SNOW LINE 
By DOUGLAS FRESHFIELD. | 18s. net. 
Punch; “ The more remote and extraordinary of his travels 


are*recounted with a grace every whit as unassuming as his 
less inimitable feats... . is account of the caterpillars on 


3 the hills above Cannes is beyond all praise.... 2 An un- 


forgettable hook.” 


one , 
CANNIBAL LAND 
Adventures with a Camera in the South Seas. 
By MARTIN JOHNSON. Illustrated. 12s. 6d. net. 
Spectator: “ Both letterpress and pictures are intensely 
vivid, and some of the descriptions both of scenery and 
adventure are a 


OLD MASTER 
DRAWINGS 








A Handbook for Amateurs and Collectors. 363. net. 
By H. S. REITLINGER. With 72 collotype plates. 

Charles Marriott in the Nation and Athena: “It would be 
dificult to think of any other book on the subject which makes 
s0 few concessions to the wrong sort of colleciing . Having 





taken the collector through the schools, with sufficient attention 
to names and styles, Mr. Reitlinger gives chapters on forgeries, 
materials, the care and arrangement of drawings, and their 
mending and restoration. The matter of these chapters is full of 
enlightened common sense, and the tone is admirable.” 


A HISTORY OF ENGRAVING AND ETCHING 
By ARTHUR M. HIND, Slade Professor of Fine 


Art in the University of Oxford. With Frontispiece 








: in Photograyure and 110 illustration 42s. net. 
FICTION 
DIFFERENT GODS 
By VIOLET QUIRK. 7s. 6d. net. 
PONJOLA 
By CYNTHIA STOCKLEY. 7s. 61. net. 
DESOLATE SPLENDOUR 
By MICHAEL SADLEIR. 3rd Imp, 7s. 64. net. 


SWEET PEPPER 

By GEOFFREY MOSS. 3rd Imp. 7s. 64. net. 
NINE OF HEARTS 

By ETHEL COLBURN MAYNE. 
SIMON CALLED PETER 


2nd Imp. 





: By ROBERT KEABLE. 3s. 64. net. 
| PRIVILEGE 
By MICHAEL SADLEIR. 3s. 64. net. 
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APRIL NO. 


HIBBERT JOURNAL. 


A Quarterly Review of Religion, Theology, and Philosophy. 
Epitor: L. P. JACKS, M.A., LL.U., D.D. 
Contents : 
SCIENCE AND RELIGION, 
By J. S. —— “y M.D., LL.D., F.R.S 
By Jvian Hvxtty, M.A. 
By Sir Oxtver_ Lopce. 
Principat Ernest Barker. 


NATURAL 


PROGRESS: Biological and Other. 
THE EFFORT OF EVOLUTION. 
UNTIL TEACHERS ARE KINGS. By 
— oa bam IN PLATO'S y- pws. ‘as — *“SONG AND DANCE” 
FUNCTION OF THE § TE. G. M. Sarceaunt, M.A. 
THE. REVIVING INTEREST a REL iGious EDUC ATION. 
Prof. H. Bompas Smitu, M.A., M.Ed. 
TEACHING THROUGH THE MOTHER — UE. 
H. W. Hovsenorp, M.A. 
RELATION AND RELATIVITY: How it Strikes a Bishop. 
y the Rr. Rev. Arcurpatp Rorertson, D.D. 
THE CONTRIBUTION OF ‘BAPTISTS TO THE INTERPRETATION 
OF CHRISTIANIT) By 
ENEMIES OF LIB RTY. By E. S P. 


7 Y. Mutuins, D.D., LL.D. 
Haynes, M.A., Oxon. 
A THEORY OF THE LUDICROUS: A Footnote to Croce’s ZEsthetic. 
By E. Carritt, M. 
CHRISTIAN ETHICS: Their Distinctive Quality and ¥ dA. Role. 
By Prof. Vernon BArTLet. 
SPIRITUAL CONDITIONS IN CANADA VIEWED FROM ACROSS 
THE BORDER. By Prof. Miriepce L. Bonuam, Junr., Ph.D. 
DISCUSSIONS, SURVEY, AND SIGNED REVIEWS. 
AMS & ORGATE, 
14 Henrietta Street, Covent Garden, W.C. 2. 





APRIL. 7s. 


QUARTERLY REVIEW. 


VICTORIAN MEMOIRS AND MEMORIES. By the Lord 
Ernle, M.V.O. 

HAIG AND FOCH. 
K.C.B. 

THE REDISCOVERY OF THE PRIMITIVES. By T 


? 
POLICY SINCE 1789. By H. W. C. 


By Major-General Sir George Aston, 
ancred 
Jorenius. 


FRENCH FOREIGN 


Davis. 


THE ANGER OF GOD. By Edwyn Bevan, LL.D. 

A GREAT AMBASSADOR. By the Viscount Esher, G.C.B., 
G.C.V.O. 

THE UKRAINE. By Prince D. S. Mirsky. 


THE CATHEDRAL IN FICTION. 
Dean of Winchester. 


By the Very Rev. the 


PROFESSIONAL FOOTBALL. THE LABOUR PARTY. 

BACH AND SHAKESPEARE. By George Sampson. 

THE NORTHMEN IN ENGLISH HISTOR Y. By Reginald 
Lennard. 


LONDON: JOHN MURRAY. 


i — 


ee, 
THE LOCAL COLOUR OF THE BIBLE. 
By CHARLES W. BU IDDEN, M.D., and the 
EDWARD HASTINGS, M.A. : 
In Three Volumes, each complete in itself, 
Volume I, GENESIS to IT. SaMueEt. 


Deals with the whole Atmosphere and Backgrot 
its ideas and language, manners and custor ms, and the 
religious beliefs and their ritual; the peculiarities of dh 
the influence of the surrounding nations; the contents ‘ 
history, prophecy, poetry—everything that gives the 
peculiar flavour. 


THE SCOTTISH CHURCH, 
A Graphic Chart. 
Compiled by ROBERT 





Rey, 


8. Het 


1 of the Rin 





the Bit * 


Bible bea 


1500—1929. 


ADAMS, 


Assistant (; 
Librarian, Glasgow. ae 
In two styles (a) Cloth, varnished, mounted on yr; llers 
for hanging, 30” x 40”. 12s on 
(b) Paper, folded in stiff paper case. 3s. 6d, ad 


A cleverly designed Chart which enables anyone to unders tand at 
a glance the puzzling ramifications of Se ottish Religious History ‘fe 
use in the Minister’s Study, the College Class-Room, the Sabbath 
School, and the Home. — 


THE PSYCHOLOGY OF CHRISTIAN Liff 

AND BEHAVIOUR. 7s. 6d. » 
By the Rev. W. S. BRUCE, D.D., Author of The 
Formation of Christian Character,’ ‘ The Ethics of the 
Old Testament.’ 


Maps out the bearings of Psychology upon all sides of the Christian 
Life, religious and secular. Designed as a han dbook to give parents 
teachers, Christian workers and preachers a view of the who! 
subject within reasonable bounds, and to hel p them in their dail 


duties by unfolding the quality and structure of their n 
rest and in action. 


SCOTTISH KINGSHIP: 
AND CONTINUITY. 
By Sir JOHN LORNE MACLEOD, 


nds bo 





ITS ANTIQUITY 


G.B.E., LLD 


An attra rctively produced booklet giving a succinct account of t 
succession of Scottish Kingship, unbroken from 
present day—one of the most striking phenomena 


history, and a record probably unparalleled in Western civili 








Obtainable from any Bookseller. Poste 


. & T. CLAR 


je extra 





38 Georze Street 
EDINBURGH 


Stationers’ Hall 
LONDON 

















The Ancient World 


A series designed to give the general reader authoritative information 


on the chief aspects of antiquity, embodying the results of the most 


recent investigations. 
EGYPT AND THE OLD TESTAMENT. 
M.A., 


By T. Eric Pret, 
Professor of Egyptology in the University of Liverpool. 
5s. net. 


LECTURES ON THE HISTORY OF ROMAN RELIGION 


FROM NUMA TO AUGUSTUS. By W. R. Hattipay, 
M.A., B.Litt., Professor of Ancient History in the University of 
Liverpool. 5s. net. 


___ To be published shortly. 
THE GROWTH OF THE CITY STATE: 
Greek and Roman History. By W. R. 
B.Litt., Professor of Ancient History in the 
Liverpool. ae BS AE Seer 7s. Gd. net. 
ANNALS OF ARCHA:OLOGY AND ANTHROPOLOGY. 
Edited by Professor T. Eric Peet. Issued in quarterly numbers. 
Price 6s. net each. 
Devoted to various aspects of the subjects, with special reference 
at a to Egypt. 
Vols. 1.-1X. are available at 218. net each. 
aunum, 


THE UNIVERSITY PRESS OF LIVERPOOL, LIMITED 


Lectures on 
Hauuipay, B.A., 
University of ) 





Subscription 21s. per 








HOSUER & STOUGHTON, LIMITED, Ramone 








THE HUMAN HAIR: 


Why it Falls Off or Turns Grey and the Remedy. 
BY PROF. HARLEY PARKER, 
‘Author of “Scalp Massage,” “Uric Acid and the Hair,” 
“Alopecia Areata,” “The Hair and the Nervous System,” &¢ 
“ Everybody should read this book.”—Scotsman. 
“The new facts related by the Professor have come 
upon us as a revelation.”—7 he Guardian. 
“The precepts he lays down for the preservation 
and restoration of the hair are simple, lucid, and con- 
vincing.”—Aledical Record. 


Price 7d. post free from 


gj. HARLEY PARKER, Ltd. (Desk 37), 117 St. George’s Road, 
Belgravia, London, S.W. 1, 





SANE SEX BOOKS 


The bedrock of human happiness and the foundation of civilizations 
is so obviously dependent upon healthy and wise marri age that it 
surely a form of madness to allow men and women to approach it in { 
spirit of ignorance and unpreparedness which has been usual during 
the last few generations. 


Many attempts to open up the way for frank inquiry into the intr 
cacies of married life have been opposed, with the result that pe 
have been blundering on with eyes blindfolded. We now live ina 
different age, and the cry “ give us light” is being raised by ti 
troubled by Sex Problems and Perplexities. 


The two new books by G. Courtenay Beale, M.A. (Oxon), PhD, 


WISE WEDLOCK 


(the Standard Volume on Birth Control) and 


The REALITIES of MARRIAGE 


(a Complete Guide to Marital Problems), 
6/9 each, post free, or both for 12/6, 


cover the complete field, and will solve every difficulty likely 
husbands and wives. No one who already is, or who con 
marriage can afford to be without them. 


tempiates 


Tue Spec TATOR says: “ Particularly sensible and 
helpful. “The Realities of Marriage’ is the t 
book of this sort which has come to our notice. 


Send now Cheque or P.O., and the books will reach you by return pott 


HEALTH PROMOTION Ltd., Dept. 122, 


19/21 Ludgate Hill, London, E.C. 4. 
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HEFFERS of CAMBRIDGE 

Catalogue No. 222 (112 pp.) comprising 

ENGLISH LITERATURE, FIRST AND EARLY EDITIONS | 

FAMOUS AUTHORS, STANDARD SETS, BIBLIOGRAPHY, 

SHAKESPEARE, and a Selection of Books from the CASSIOBURY 

PARK LIBRARY. 

Cat. 223. Bocks in New Condit 
Prices. 

Almost Ready: Cat. 224. Scientific Books, including 

of books from the Library of the late Sir William Ramsay: 

Cat. 225. Theclogy, Classics, and Miscellaneous. 

Sent Post Free on Applicati 

SONS, LTD., BOOKSELLERS, C2 


Have just published 





Just Pubiished: ion at Reduced 


tion 


n to 
TPPIDGL 


W. HEFFER & 
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TMERICAN BANKING METHODS 





By LEONARD LE MARCHANT MINTY, B.Sc. 
Econ.) B. Comm. Certificated Associate of the 
ner fankers. Statistical Plates. 15s. 


e of 
iste In the Press. 
and Organisation of Banks and_ Trust 
Clearing and Collecting Depart- 
—Loans— 


“ONTENTS: Formation 
anies—Receiving Depart ee 





| departments 

Paving —_ urtment or eeping I 

: c edit Department—Trust Dep artments: Stock and Bond 
4 e Fo n Exchange Trading Dep: srtment—The Foreign 





Department—Commercial 
Credit aid Travellers’ 


igen Discour nt 
llers’ tters of 
Staft- Append lices. 


RESTOR. ATION OF THE WORLD'S 
CURRENCIES 


By R. A. LEHFELI Ag 
in the University of th 
Author ol “Gold P ri 





D Se , Professor of Economics 
» Witwatersrand, Johannesburg ; 
at the I] : watersrand.” 
In the Press. 

nd considerable influence on 
that on opening a book on the 
“Prom ae at point of view 
re oo In whose interest? ”’ 
ject may be dealt with as it affects a Nation, 
lass . . . . « Jf the matter is to receive 
ed ttempt be made to find the best way 
the present troubles, the result will not be satisfactory unless 
the basis of the discussion. 


MOVEMENT 


6s 
netary Policy has such dir 
1 well-t 





ed to aSk at Oo . 





liscussion, and an a 





out of . “ 
the interests of the whole 


THE CO-OPERATIVE 
IN JAPAN 


By KIYOSHI OGATA, Professor of Special Depart- 
ment of Commerce in the University of Tokyo. Preface 
7 EY Wess, M.P. 12s. 6d. dn the Press. 


» Forerunners of Co-operative Societies in Japan 


world be made 









Hotokusha A Japanese Co-operative Credit 
lern Co-operative Alovem ent in Japan—Credit 
Soc oe? J asing Societies—Machinery 
s ons of nsumer Review of Co-operative 
it : ieee with Spec ial Pefer » to the Forms of Co-opera- 
m Al ‘nt in Japan—Appendix — Bibliography. 








Orchard House, 2 & 4 Great Smith Street, 








WESTMINSTER. 








}| THE PILGRIM’S WAY 


Seeley, Service & C2 


Founded 1795 


| 

| SPORT & ADVENTURE IN AFRICA 

Captain T. W. Shorthose, D.S.0., F.R.G.S. With many 
Illustrations & a Map. 21s. net. 

“ Vies with Selous, Cotton, Oswell G Gordon-Cumming.” 

| “* Another of the admirable books of travel and sport in which Messrs. Seeley 

i| specialize.”’— Daily News. 


\A BURMESE ARCADY 


Scotsman. 


Major C. M. E inriquez, F.R.G.S. With Illustrations and 
| Map. a net. 
“ Full of charm and extremely interesting.’’— Newcastle Chronic 


AMONG UNKNOWN ESKIMO 


Julian W. Bilby, F.R.G.S. With Illustrations and Two 
net. 


“ This interesting, indeed absorbing volume.’’— Aberdeen Journal 


i] 
| Maps. 2\s. 
| Second Edition. 


| AFRICAN IDYLLS Portraits and Impressions | 


Hi of a Central African Station. 
The Right Rev. Donald Fraser, D.D. 
6s. net. 
i] “ Bears the stamp of genius. . . . This book is the black man ia fiesh and 
| 


| bieod interpreted by a man of vision and heart.’’—Scotsman. 


NEW ART LIBRARY 


“The admirable Row Art Library.”’ 


Connoisseur 


| WATER-COLOUR. A. W. lticu. MODELLING. A. Torr. 15s. net. 
| O1L-PAINTING. 1Us. 6d. net. | py RAWING. 

1] 5. J. SULOMON. 103. 6d. net. HAROLD SPEED. 10s. 6d. net 
ANATOMY. ANATOMY OF TREES. 


SiR ALFRED FRIPP. 15s. net. R. Vicat COLE. 15s. net 


PERSPECTIVE. Rex VicAT COLE. 18s. net 


PREHISTORIC MAN & HIS STORY 


Prof. G. F. Seott Elliot, M.A. (Cantab.), B.Se., F.R.S.E., 
F.L.S. With 50 Illustrations. 10s. 6d. net. 


STUDIES IN MODERN MUSIC 


| Vol. I.—Berlioz, Schumann, Wagner. By Sir W. H. Hadow. 
Vol. 11.—Chopin, Dvorak, Brahms. 83s. 6d. each net. 


Travellers. Sir A. T. 
net. 


A Little Scrip of Good Counsel for 
I] Quiller-Couch. 3s. 6d. 
| “The very flower of a cultivated man’s reading.’’"—Country Life. 




















THE TIMES of 


edition more than sustains t 


“This first volume of a new 
has long held. The articles are full and at the same time 
up excelient. Many of Sb or irticles are entirely fresh, 


their authors as to be tu: lly new.” 


Now Ready, Volumes I. and II. 


of the Thoroughly 


CHAMBERS’S 
ENCYCLOPADIA 


A Dictionary of Universal Knowledge. 


Edited by DAVID PATRICK, LL.D., and WILLIAM GEDDIE, M.A., B.Sc. 
Cloth, 20/- net; half-morocco, 35/- net; 


Cultivate the habit, 


in your daily reading, 


Encyclopedia 


business life, as w questions must 


e Ss 
CHAMBERS’ 5 ENCYCLOPEDIA will invariably supply that information, and you will be saved an immense amount of worry 
your children a permanent service if you accustom them to discover for themselves from Chambers's Encyclo- 
answers to the problems they are continually bringing forward. 


and be doing 
pedia the 


Some Contributors whose Articles appear in the Revised Edition: 
lord BIRKENHEAD A. C. BENSON Sir H. W. ow 
Professor JOHN ADAMS Sir RONALD ROSS Dr. W. BRUCE 
GE YRGE BERNARD SHAW Sir FRANK DYSON Prof. HE RBE RT T. ANDREWS 
Bf E. 2. DILL. ON Professor H. CECIL WYLD Sir W. H. BRAGG 
i K. CHE STER RTON be Sir OLIVER LODGE Professor W. A. BONE 
Prgne NRY BRADLEY Prof. Sir JOHN MACPHERSON Sir JOSEPH FAYRER 
AND Rey og aW;, LYDE Professor E. H. PARKER Professor A, HARDEN 
A REW LANG : EDWARD CLODD Prof. A. BERIEDALE KEITH 
Sir JOHN SIMON Admiral Sir R. TUPPER, K.B.E. Sir A. DANIEL HALL 


To be completed in 


Riskera: Il. 10 Volumes, Imperial 8vo. 


Bartholomew & Son, Ltd., are printing a thoroughly 


AT ALL BOOKSELLERS. 


W. & R. CHAMBERS, Ltd., 38 Soho Sq., London, W.1; and 339 High St., Edinburgh 


November 


others written 


and if you are a family man educate your children to cultivate it. In 


A Volume will be issued 


16, 1922, says: 


he high reputation which this popular work of reference 
and the arrangement, printing, and general make- 
for earlier issues so thoroughly revised by 


concise, 


Revised Edition of 


per volume. 


your everyday 


constantly arise upon which you need further information. 


about every three months. For this edition 
up-to-date set of Authoritative Political and Physical Maps. 








With Illustrations. | 
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Christianity and Autosuggestio 
Ss n 
By C. HARRY BROOKS 
Author of “ The Practice of Autosuggestion ” 
Just Out. AND THE Rev. ERNEST CHARLES 35. 6d. 
: The theory and practice of M. Coué are examined in the light of Christ’s teaching and healing, The question 
is discussed as to how far the discovery of the marvellous powers of Autosuggestion affects Christian thought an “dl 


practice, and, conversely, hcw far the teaching and principles of Christ deepen and extend pes sug ReStion 





that it can be applied to the strengthening of Christian character. ” 
The Mystical Quest of Christ Recent Psycholozy and the 
By Rev. R. F. HORTON, D.D. Just Out. 10s. 64. Christian Religicn 

This book seeks to lay down what the Christian re- Some Points of Contact and Divergence 

ligion requires of us in these days and circumstances. : _— ‘ Pa ae 
7 , TI } . 

It suggests the master principle by which the best men y Rev. CYRIL HUDSON, M.A 3s. 6d 
and women are trying to shape their lives, and works _ “The chapter on suggestion is particularly illuminat- 
out in various lines of life the bearing of that maste1 ing . . . and his incursions into the regions of 
principle. problems are always stimulating and suggestive.” 


1 ies, 


The Old Testament in 
the Twentieth Century A Shori History of Quakerism 


ty Rev JOHN LEWIS, B.Sc. Just Out. By ELIZABETH B. EMMOTT. Just Out. 
6s. cloth. 3s. 6d. paper. 


Illustrated. 10s. 6d, 

The author endeavours to show that when the crude Ri p 7 
morality and religious superstition of the Old Testa- This book is based upon the Rowntree Series of 
ment is discarded there remain the records of social Quaker History by Dr. Rufus M. Jones and William 
and religious struggles and discoveries which are in- C. Braithwaite, and is an attempt to bring within 
dispensable for a sound judgment on modern social smaller compass, for the use of busy people, the store 


problems. of interesting material and the spiritual message of 
those wonderful volumes. 








Oxford Oddities Some Impressions of My Elders 
By V. J. SELIGMAN. Just Out. 6s. 


Mr. Seligman has keen eyes and a sprightly pen, and By ST. JOHN ERVINE, 7s. Od, 
in this book he describes some of the queer people and 
odd things that he came across during his sojourn at “It is a suggestive collection, and Mr. Ervine’s con- 
the University of Oxford. Some of the chapter head- fidential and intimate way of ‘displaying it adds yery 
ings are: “ Visitors at Oxford”; “ Oxford Bolsheviks ”; sensibly to its attractions.”—Daily Telegraph. é 
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The Psychology of Laughter and Comedy 


By J. ¥. kT. GRE. 12s. 6d. 


This is an attempt to provide a comprehensive genetic study of Laughter, from its beginnings in the cradle up 
to its fullest development in the humour of Shakespeare and the high come “dy of Moliére. 


What is Psychology ? The Evolution of the Conscious Faculties 
By CHARLES W. HAYWARD, M.D., Barrister- By Dr. J. VARENDONCK. Just Out. 12s. 6d. 
at-Law, ete. 7s. Od. : 

This book, which is the sequel of the “ Psychology ot 


“Sane and suggestive . . . it is in the best sense D 2 Nee Fats to ail he 
‘ ae . , t ? ( ) 1¢ 

humane as well as scientific.’.—Daily News. ay-dreams,” is mainly devoted to the study of the two 

. different aspects of the faculty of retention: duplicative 


and synthetical memory. 


Hypnotism and Suggestion Primitive Ordeal and Modern Law 





7 iio CAT a Senancl- > , -ERNAR " a. > 
By LOUIS SATOW. Translated by nee By H. GOITEIN. 10s. 6d. 
MIALL, Ss. OC, sig - 
; “This attractive and very readable book. . . 
“\ miscellany of curious information and disp arate The argument, set forth with ab es of illustration 
theories. . . . A rich and provocative work.” drawn from a remarkably wide range of reading, 1s 
—Outlook. certainly ingenious and subtle.”—7imes, 
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